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ORATION. 



Next to doing good and great actions ourselves, the best 
thing is to appreciate them duly when done by others. A frank 
commendation of goodness affords a strong presumption of a 
wish to imitate it. We participate the glory which we celebrate* 
On the other band, self-praise is real reproach, and a man's 
true worth will commonly be found to be inversely as his own 
vauntings. No merit is so great that vanity cannot debase it/ 
and none so little that humility may not exalt it. Our assem* 
bling together* at this time, if we are actuated by the spirit 
which the occasion supposes and demands, cannot fail to be 
profitable in every view. It is an occasion of self-examination, 
not of self-applause ; of commemorating a great civil achieve* 
raent of another nation, not the military or political % lory of 
our own ; of serious and humble preparation for following, not of 
self-complacent pride for setting, a noble example. 

The act of the British Parliament, and we may add in this 
case with peculiar emphasis, of the British nation, passed on 
the 28th day of August, 1833, to take effect on this rinsr 
dat of August, 1834, enfranchises 800,000 West India slaves, 
and confers for the first time the full fruition of civil rights 
upon 100,000 West India freemen. It is an event sublime in 
its nature, comprehensive and mighty in its immediate influence 
and remote consequences, precious beyond expression to the 
cause of freedom, and encouraging beyond any measure of any 
government on earth to the hearts of all enlightened and just 
men. Angels have more joy for this than for the lost, found. 
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They hold celestial jubilee for the stolen, restored, for him 
who stole, but shall steal no more, for the sons of God, their 
brethren * which were dead, and are now alive again.' 

This act w&s the consummation of a long course of beneficent 
and truly christian legislation. It forms the key-stone of a tri- 
umphal arch, such as earth-born ambition never conceived, reach- 
ing, like the patriarch's ladder, from earth to heaven ; beautiful 
as the rainbow, enduring as the firmament, inscribed in charac- 
ters of effulgence, 'Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men.' 

In tracing the history of this subject in England, the first act 
which attracts attention is the emancipation of our own ances- 
tors. For this we owe a debt of gratitude to the free spirit of 
England, which neither distance of time, nor subsequent un- 
kindness, should make us ever forget. The people of our par- 
eat country were reduced to servitude by the Norman invaders. 
They became serfs, technically called villeins ; and the abject- 
ness of the social condition, which the word then denoted, may 
be judged of by the moral degradation which it now implies. 
The English serfs could not contract marriage without the con- 
sent of the noblemen to whom they belonged. They could not 
be witnesses. They could not hold property. They could not 
go from town to town without a pass from their owner. Some 
of them might be sold and carried off; all might be sold with 
the estates to which they were attached ; and they might be 
murdered with impunity, or no other punishment than a slight 
fine. They were subject to other degrading disabilities and to 
cruel legal penalties, from which their lords were exempt, and 
for actions, which, if committed by a lord with a more enlight- 
ened conscience were not deemed worthy of any punishment 
at all! 

There are probably few of us here, who are not descended 
from some of those, whose condition was such as I have de- 
scribed. They formed the body of the English nation. Their 
lords paramount and proprietors, were military and foreign ad- 
venturers, who were rewarded for elevating their chief to the 
throne of England, by parcelling out among them the property 
and persons of the people of England. This violent and dis- 
graceful state of things continued without essential mitigation, 



(except what was operated by the principle of law, that the 
offspring follows the condition of the father,) just about as long 
as the enslavement of colored men has continued since.* But 
it could not withstand the light which burst from the new-born 
press and from the Reformation. The consciences of masters 
were smitten by that light, with a force and efficacy, which 
belong not to mortal weapons. Four centuries after the Con- 
quest, the English feudal lords began one, after another to eman- 
cipate on their respective estates, and to receive rent from 
free-men, instead of personal service from slaves. History 
has not informed us of the troubles, which resulted from this 
measure. The last act of enfranchisement was executed by 
Elizabeth, in 1574, in favor of the serfs on the crown domains. 
All Englishmen were therefore free from villeinage, before the 
emigration of any of the first settlers of New-England. If this 
had not been the case, the most of them would not have been 
permitted to emigrate. The laboring and effective portion would 
not have had either liberty or property to enable them to 
come hither. It would defy human sagacity to say whether 
this fair land would not at this moment have been a howling 
wilderness, or peopled by some strange nation, if it had not 
been for the jimely abolition of slavery in England. 

By one of those amazing inconsistencies, of which the guilt 
and shame belong not exclusively to that country, or to a com- 
paratively dark age, the African slave trade was permitted to 
commence, so far as England was concerned, by the same 
sovereign, who had completed emancipation at home. English 
vessels were licensed to undertake that detestable traffic, by the 
Protestant queen, whom I have just named. It is recorded of 
her that she made on that occasion a declaration, which would 
be altogether incredible, if we were not accustomed to hear 
things equally preposterous and contradictory. She said she 
' was concerned lest any of the Africans should be carried off, 
without their free consent ; that such a thing would be detesta- 
ble, and call down the vengeance of heaven.' It may serve to 
account in some measure for this fatal aberration, that neither 
European governments nor people at that period, concerned 



* It is a cheering coincidence, that the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt 
was limited to the same period. 



themselves much about what was done in the distant and un- 
known regions of America. Individual adventurers, actuated 
by love of gain, and regardless of the means by which they 
gratified it, gave a loose to the worst passions of our nature, far 
from all cognizance of human laws. America was regarded and 
used for a century after this epoch, as New Holland is now, 
except that convicts transported to Virginia were sold for slaves, 
thus unfortunately giving a taste of flesh. Even as late as 
the latter part of the last century, learned Europeans maintained 
the theory of the essential inferiority, both moral and physical, 
of every thing American. The animals were smaller ; and the 
facial angle degenerated more from the Grecian standard, and 
approached nearer to the baboon and the dog, than in Europe. 
The assertion, that colored men are naturally inferior, was never 
made with more assurance, nor by men of more philosophical 
renown, than the assertion that all animal productions of Amer- 
ica are inferior to their species in other parts of the globe. 
This theory has been applied within the recollection of most of 
us to the productions of American genius, which have been 
pretty extensively pronounced to be so many new proofs of the 
correctness of Buffon's idea of American degeneracy, and of 
an innate inferiority. The feelings of contempt, and indif- 
ference, may account in part for the carelessness and in- 
consistency of^the government of Elizabeth, in permitting 
British subjects to enter upon that unhallowed career, in which it 
is difficult to say which predominates, the thirst of gold or the 
thirst of blood. 

But we need not occupy ourselves with curious conjectures 
as to the causes and motives which led to kidnapping, a term 
and a trade peculiar to the moderns, and unknown to the 
ancients, whose slaves were prisoners taken in national wars, 
and were preserved as slaves, in mitigation of the law of na- 
tions, as then established, by which prisoners of war were to be 
put to death. We have no need to go more nicely to work to 
account for slavery than for other great crimes, — for robbing 
one man of his liberty than another of his purse, his life, or 
his means of living. There have been too many in all ages, 
who were willing to gain support, wealth and power for them- 
selves, by sacrificing the rights, the happiness and the lives of 



others. Those are objects, which the selfish and unsubdued 
passions of the human heart supremely covet. I have no doubt 
that there are thousands at this time, both in England and Amer- 
ica, who would delight to see slavery of every kind restored and 
perpetuated with increased rigor. Some persons imagine that 
they were bora to command, and they look upon one, who 
would take away or diminish their power, with the animosity 
with which a tiger regards a competitor for the bodies of 
simple sheep. 

The second act of English abolition was, a decision of the 
learned and upright judiciary of that country. James Somerset, 
an African slave, had been brought to England by his master, 
Charles Stewart, in 1769. Somerset left his master, who took 
an opportunity to seize and convey him on board a vessel, to 
be carried and sold in Jamaica. Granville Sharpe, who had 
studied the law three years with a single view to the investiga- 
tion of the question, — ' Whether in England man could be the 
property of man 9 ?— determined that it should now be settled by 
the highest judicial authority. Somerset was brought up by a 
writ of habeas corpus ; and we are told that the case was ar- 
gued by the counsel for liberty, with an eloquence which was 
never exceeded. History is silent as to the eloquence of die 
opposite counsel. The opinion of all the judges was taken 
upon the pleadings, with this great result, that ' as soon as a slave 
sets foot on British ground, he is free. 1 This principle was the 
peculiar glory of England, until it was adopted, under the aus- 
pices of Bolivar, into the constitutions of the South American 
republics- It is mortifying to add, that with these exceptions 
and that of the republic of Hayti, the principle is as peculiar to 
England as It ever was. The strong and prophetic lines of 
Cowper, and the splendid oratory of Curran, have made this 
glorious pre-eminence known to millions, who do not consult 
the repositories of law :— 

f Slaves cannot breathe in England 5 if their longs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fell. 
That's noble 3 and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous or the blessing. Spread it, then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all our empire^ that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may (eel her mercy too/ 
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the same alarm for the safety of planters and their families, was 
raised against the abolition of the slave-trade, as is now raised 
against the abolition of slavery itself. The reason of this is, that 
the most intelligent slave-trading, slave-holding and slave-breeding 
gentlemen plainly perceive, that if the rational faculties and better 
feelings of the community be once called into exercise upon this 
subject, it will be all over with slavery. Hence their uniform 
policy of forbidding and putting down discussion in Congress, by 
a slap on the mouth as soon as. it begins to open, or by drowning 
the voice of justice and mercy with clamor and meuace, like 
Richard, lest ' the heavens should hear these tell-tale women.' 
For the sake of the selfish pleasure, baleful indulgences and 
petty tyranny of the plantation, and for the more manly and 
respectable tyranny, which slavery enables them to exert 
over the aflairs of the whole Union, prejudices, originating in 
times of ignorauce and lawlessness, must not be stirred, but 
remain stagnating, tainting the air, and destroying health, hap- 
piness,, and the life of the soul ! 

On the second day of April, 1792, the House of Commons 
adopted a resolution, moved by Wilberforce, sustained by 
Fox, Whitbread and Pitt, and resisted by Dundas, Col. Tari- 
ton and others, c that the slave-trade ought to be abolished.' 
The aristocratic branch rejected it, as they usually do, as loqg 
as they can, every measure of reform — every measure which is 
designed to take from power, and give to the oppressed. 

An amelioration act was however passed, prescribing under 
severe penalties the ship-room, which should be allowed to 
slaves in the voyage to America. A bill abolishing the trade, 
was passed by the Commons in 1794, and thrown out by th$ 
Lords. At length, on the 25th of March, in the year 1807, the 
slave-trade total abolition bill became a law. It is necessary, 
however, to remark, that this result was chiefly valuable for its 
moral influence.. No sensible diminution of the African trade 
resulted from it. About 100,000 men had been annually stolen, 
and exported from Africa to America, previously to the passage 
of the act, and about the same number have been exported an- 
nually ever since. This has induced the British government to 
pass an act constituting slave-trading piracy, and subjecting it to 
the penalty of death ; and they have also, from time to time, 
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negotiated with other nations to induce them to adopt the 
same principle, and grant a mutual right to search vessels 
suspected to be concerned in the trade. France, Holland, 
Sweden, Russia, Denmark and Spain have acceded to the pro- 
posal of Great Britain. The South American Republics, and 
also the empire of Brazil, have in form at least concurred. 
Our own government declines. A bill, establishing a mutual 
right of search for this object has been negatived more than 
once by the House of Representatives of this great republic. 
This result has been effected by artfully playing upon a northern 
prejudice against the phrase, — ' right of search.' It is an humili- 
ating fact, but we are accustomed to such facts. 

Still the African slave-trade goes on, and with some new hor- 
rors, which have grown out of the very attempts to suppress it. 
There have been repeated instances of whole cargoes of human 
beings thrown overboard, in the hope of concealing the charac- 
ter of the vessel. The slave-trade will never cease, so long as 
slavery exists. Those who patronize kidnappers by purchasing, 
are in reality the most guilty. They are the principals, the 
kidnappers are mere agents and attornies. The increased 
danger of the trade enhances the profits, and it is now esti- 
mated that if the trader can land safely one third of his cargo, 
he can afford to sacrifice the other two thirds ! ! Where there 
is a market, there will be merchandize ; where there is a de- 
mand, there will be a supply ; where there are carcases, there 
will be vultures. You may as well turn the rivers back to 
their fountains, as to change this law. 

Suppose the county of Middlesex were obnoxious from some 
cause to the inhabitants of Boston ; and it should be the policy 
of that city to send out assassins and highwaymen, to rob and 
murder the inhabitants and fire their dwellings. Then if the 
people of Middlesex should place a guard at Warrefn Bridge, 
leaving half a dozen other bridges and avenues, besides rivers 
and bbys wide open ; their proceedings would be about as effi- 
cacious as the attempt to destroy the slave-trade, while slavery 
itself subsists. Let the infernal incitements to assassins cease, 
and the murder and rapine will cease without guarding the 
passes. Wilberforce lamented in one of his latest public ad* 
dresses that error, which led the early abolitionists to strike 
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usually punish in a sanguinary and often fatal manner. Yet they 
are very indignant when they are charged with stealing the 
bodies and wages, which they take without any excuse, either of 
necessity or desert. The Hottentots are now an orderly, indus- 
trious and improving community. They are eager to acquire 
knowledge; have good schools, numerous flocks, herds, hor- 
ses and wheel carriages ; and they work better for Master Cu$k r 
than they did for Master Lash. There is no pretence that 
a single instance of any of the predicted horrors has ensued. 

The seventh and last act of British abolition, is that which? 
has consecrated this day as one of the brightest in the 
calendar. It is necessary to observe, that this was far from 
being satisfactory to the anti-slavery men of England. It em- 
braced the conditions of apprenticeship and compensation. Bat 
I think that the friends of the colored race did right to accept it. 
The question was, whether the slaves should be rescued forth-' 
with from torture and chains by a conditional emancipation, to 
become absolute in seven years, or whether the contest for 
perfect justice should be prolonged, and mean time the slaves left 
upon racks. I think abolitionists would have been inconsistent 
if they had held out obstinately at a further expense of tear* 
and blood. 

In equity and good conscience, compensation is more due it 
the slaves than to the masters. It is of right doe to the injured 
party. The members of the Society of Friends in the United 
States, canying out honestly in action the principles which 
they acknowledged in the abstract, paid the arrears of wages to 
their freed-men. Who has ever heard that they were impov- 
erished by it, or suffered any drawback upon their prosperity ? 

But admitting in its utmost latitude the principle of compen- 
sation, still I maintain, that money ought not in fact to be award- 
ed unconditionally, because then it might turn out to be not a 
reimbursement for loss, but a bounty for crime. According to 
the statement of Washington, in his agricultural correspondence, 
the land in a free, will sell for twice as much as in a slave State. 
The enhanced value of the land, and the increased rents and 
profits from free labor will be compensation, and often mere 
than compensation, for the supposed loss ; [and therefore an ab- 
solute payment of money to all slave-owners, at a certain rate 
per head, without waiting for results or examining faets, 
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will be in many cases a premium for pre-eminent wrong. If, 
however, compensation should, on striking the balance, be 
thought justly due, nothing can be more manifest than that every 
part of a slaveholding and slave»trading republic ought to bear 
its proportion. , 

The conduct of the Antigua planters, while the bill was pend- 
ing, will serve as a fair specimen of the sincerity of those awful 
forebodings and terrible alarms for the safety of the whites, 
which are regularly got up when any measure of justice is pro- 
posed in hehalf of the colored race. Those planters performed 
their part in this old farce to admiration. They adjured parlia- 
ment by the love of God, and the love of wives, children and 
home, and by the fear of massacre and universal pollution to 
stop in their wild career. Out of tenderness to those distressed 
persons, the seven years* apprenticeship was proposed with com- 
pensation at the end of that period. The most accomplished 
play-actor could not have changed his tone and manner more 
suddenly than the Antigua men. ' Poh,' said they, ' this 
apprenticeship is a silly business— all nonsense. If you must 
emancipate, do it to-morrow, and give us our money.' They 
forgot their wives, their children, and their own throats, except 
to exercise them iii calling stoutly for the assassins to be let 
loose. It cannot be said they forgot their God, for, ( their god 
was gold, and their religion theft. ' Since the passage of the bill, 
the legislature of Antigua have capped their consistency by 
passing an act to liberate their slaves without apprenticeship, on 
this auspicious day. 

It would be very agreeable to my feelings to pay a suitable 
tribute to each individual, who has been long and nobly distin- 
guished by labors and abilities directed to the final accomplish- 
ment of British abolition* But this is impracticable on the 
present occasion. 

There is one individual, who by his talents, his gigantic exer- 
tions and his eminent station, achieved by personal worth, has 
exerted so great an influence, that I cannot forbear to name him* 
I am persuaded that the present Lord Chancellor of England, 
will be remembered by future generations as one of the greatest 
benefactors of Englishmen and of mankind, that God has ever 
lent to earth. As a writer, the author of an early work on the 
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Colonial Policy, as a contributor to the Edinburgh Review, as a 
lawyer and a member of Parliament, he has always raised his 
powerful voice, and wielded his powerful pen in behalf of the 
oppressed. In the public meetings of the Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, in his place in the House of Commons, and wherever else 
the voice of reason, justice and mercy could be heard, he has 
pleaded during twenty years, the cause of c the suffering and the 
dumb.' His reward is not of this world. He has the fervent 
gratitude of the good and the free. He has the ardent hatred 
of the aristocratic and the evil. This is eulogium enough. 

Long before emancipation was completed, there had been 
great ameliorations of the condition of the West India slaves. 
Slave protectors, or fiscals for the same purpose, were provided 
in air the colonies. These magistrates were armed with great 
authority^ and were not allowed to be slaveholders. Careful 
provision had been made for punishing cruelty and murder ; and 
to this end inquests on the view of dead bodies of slaves, 
come to their death by sudden or violent means, were strictly 
enforced. 

Masters were prohibited from whipping women at all, or 
whipping men more than fifteen lashes ; and of that they were 
obliged to make a record, and to do all in the presence of wit* 
nesses. Slaves were made competent witnesses, in all cases in 
the same manner as whites. Slaves were authorized to acquire 
and possess property to an unlimited extent. Masters were 
compelled to emancipate whenever a slave could offer his value 
as fixed by appraisers, chosen one by himself, one by the mas- 
ter, and one by the magistrate. The carrying of a whip, cow- 
skin, or any thing of the kind, either as an instrument of pun- 
ishment, or a symbol of authority, was totally prohibited. The 
quantity and quality of food, clothing and bedding were strictly 
prescribed. Schools were established for the slaves. Work- 
ing on Sundays was prohibited, and liberty to attend public 
worship secured. Marriages of slaves were made sacred and 
inviolable, and separation of families forbidden. The slaves 
were allowed to have half of a working day in each week to 
themselves. These are some of the improvements, which 
had been effected in the condition of British slaves, for many 
years before the late measure. 
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And shall we not join in devout thanksgiving to God, and 
in gratulation to that noble people, which was found worthy 
to be the dispenser of so mbch justice and mercy ? Be 
honor and gratitude given to the thousands of British Anti- 
Slavery Societies, their faithful agents, able writers and eloquent 
orators ; to the nine hundred thousand good men and glori- 
ous women, who petitioned, and prayed, and wrought, and gave 
of their earnings to redress the wrongs, and to pour consolation 
into the hearts of the oppressed and despised of the earth. 

While Britain has been practising the ' righteousness which 
exalteth a nation,' what have we done to put away the ' sin, 
which is a reproach to any people ? ' we who have su- 
peradded to the universal obligations of justice, as pub- 
lic and solemn: an engagement as mortals can contract, that all 
men within this republic shall be ' free.' Monarchists, whom 
we sometimes indulge ourselves in denouncing as despots and 
slaves, have done for liberty without a pledge, what we have 
refused to do with one, the most binding ; or if it be not so, 
virtue and honor are names to cheat the unwary, and our 
professions false dice. In the face of Heaven and of men, 
1 we pledged our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor/ to 
support certain principles upon which alone we justified resistance 
and asked the divine blessing ? Those principles were ' That all 
men are born free and equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ;' that ' these truths 
are self-evident,' that is, as clear to the mental, as the light of 
heaven to the natural eye ; and that all men, when the govern- 
ment under which they live fails to secure to them these, have 
a right c to throw it off.' These were no new truths. They 
existed from the foundation of the world, and they were always 
known and believed by all men having liberty to learn and be- 
lieve. Our covenant implies thus much, for it declares that 
these principles are set forth to show ' a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind. 9 It would seem from our subsequent 
practice that they were set forth for no other purpose ! Man- 
kind were swindled of their sympathy and assistance. 

Our nation erected on these principles, unjustly if they 
are false, is the most unjust of all nations if they are true. 
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The guilt of doing wrong is always in proportion to the knowl- 
edge of what is right. We boast of superior knowledge, are 
we aware that in the same breath we boast of superior 
guilt ? We have withheld and we continue to withhold 
from a large portion of the people, those rights which we 
professed to ask and to receive for the whole. A Russian or 
oriental despot might have soma apology for such conduct. He 
d0nies that liberty and a free pursuit of happiness are blessings 
to the people, because he says that they are incapable of enjoy- 
ing without abusing them. But for us there is no excuse. We 
not only acknowledge, but we loudly proclaim to the world that 
liberty and education are blessings, to which every man 1ms by 
the gift of God, a right to aspire and attain ; and yet we tyra&~ 
HPusly combine to forbid these blessings to millions of our inno- 
cent countrymen. This is adding hypocrisy to crime. We are 
obnoxious to the fatal reproof of the apostle to Ananias :— 
< Why bath Satan put it in thy heart to keep back a part of the 
price of the land ? Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto 
God!' 

There are in the midst of this republic a number of men, 
larger than the entire population in 1776, who are doomed 
by us to chains and slavery ,~slavery, compared with which 
the grievances of which we complained were frivolous. 

The braggers of American liberty are the lords of mil- 
lions of slaves ! The assertors of the inalienable rights of man 
respect no right but that of the strongest. The metropolis 
of freedom is a foul prison-house of innocent men* women and 
children— a vile shamble for their sale. The small red ensign of 
the' auctioneer of their fiesh, floats under the protection of the 
starry banner. The clank of their chains mingles with con- 
gressional harangues in praise of liberty, and of ' the heaven- 
born band,' who shed the blood of their masters to obtain it ! 

' I gladly turn from such humiliating inconsistencies. Let 
deep darkness overshadow and hide them from sight. It is fearful 
to contemplate such mockery. Let slaveholding republicans 
give their vocabulary its customary airing ;— Jet them make 
periodical apostrophes to liberty, er pathetic complaints of the 
rMation of equal rights in the partial distribution of loaves and 
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fishes ; — mean while let the manacled mother, weeping for her 
children, take up her march to the markets of the far south? 
west ! 

What have we done during sixty years, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of wronged and wretched men ? We have multiplied 
oppressions and increased their weight. 

Formerly* there were laws in the slave states imposing a jine, 
for the wilful murder of a slave. Those laws were sometimes 
executed and amounted to some restraint. Now they are re- 
pealed and replaced by laws imposing nominally the penalty of 
death ; but they are never executed, and are no restraint at all ! 
The fault is, not merely in the judges and juries, but in the 
legislatures, who obviously intended from the beginning that 
those laws should be ineffective. Never was there seen more 
detestable instances of hypocricy, that vice which gilds over, 
and gives currency to all other vices, than can be found in 
the pages of planters' legislation. Language is there used, ac- 
cording to the rule of old Talleyrand, to conceal thoughts. 
There an unwearied study, and most perverse ingenuity are 
directed to the reconciling of ' decent' appearances with dia* 
bolical realities. These terms are strong, but hearken to the 
evidence. 

North Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia have similar provi 
sions oh the subject of the murder of slaves. The preamble of 
the leading act, that of North Carolina, declares that ( a distinc- 
tion of criminality between the murder of a white person and 
one, who is equally a human creature, but merely of a different 
complexion, is disgraceful to humanity, and degrading in the 
"highest degree to the laws and principles of a free christian and 
enlightened country.' The act then proceeds to provide 'that 
the wilful and deliberate murder of a slave, shall be punished 
with death.' So much for 'decent' appearances ; and now mark 
the dreadful reality ; — * Provided, however, that this act shall 
not extend to any slave dying under moderate Correction !' — 
Dying under moderate correction ! If there be any degree of 
malice more savage than that which kills by lingering torments, 
then this law may be a restraint upon such malice ; but to call it 
protection, is the most impious mockery that ever insulted 
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heaven. Shrouded in the cowl of a monk, it points out the way 
to murder. 

1 Of all the reprobate 
None teemed maturer for the flames of hell. 
He was a hypocrite/ 

In South Carolina, the same object is effected with equal 
safety. and equal sincerity. The preamble is equally pious, 
just and magnanimous. It abounds in 'noble sentiments:' 
c Whereas cruelty is not only highly unbecoming those, who 
profess themselves Christians, but odious in the eyes of all men 
who have any sense of virtue or humanity;' and, ' as the slaves 
are under the government, so they ought to be under the pro- 
tection of masters and managers of plantations ;' ' and because 
many cruelties may be committed on slaves when no white per- 
son may be present to give evidence of the same ;' therefore it 
as enacted ' that if any slave shall suffer in his life or limb, or 
other member, the owner or other person having the care and 
government of him shall be taken and deemed to be guilty of 
such maiming or murder, unless he shall by his own oath 
clear and exculpate himself;' which oath ' every court is em- 
powered to administer and to acquit the offender accordingly. ' 
A perfect rail-road to an acquittal ! or, if it be not perfect, it is 
to be presumed that the legislators of Carolina will make it so 
as soon as they shall discover wherein it is deficient. 

There is one other touch of hypocrisy in this same act, too 
curious in its kind to pass unnoticed. It is that this oath shall 
be allowed, even if a white person were present at the murder, 
if such white person ( shall neglect or refuse to give evidence, 
or to be examined on oath ;' thus inviting and instigating a cit- 
izen, commanded by the state to appear and testify in court, to 
stay away in contempt of the court, or to stand mute in like 
contempt ! 

My friends, perhaps you do not believe these monstrous 
stories ; I cannot blame you if you do not. In truth, they are 
incredible, yet I have quoted the words of the statutes. It is a 
principle of common law, that no man shall be permitted to 
stultify himself. If this principle were applicable to states, 
these laws would be null and void; they are self-stulti- 
fying ; their action is in direct conflict with their reason. 
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The highest tribunal of Carolina, in applying the statute, has 
declared that by the above provision it is rendered nugatory* 
It is, however, effectual for one purpose. It stamps upon the 
bold brow of tyranny the mean mark of hypocrisy. 

The law of Virginia is contrived with more subtlety, but to 
the same end, practically screening from any punishment, men, 
whom 4 a decent respect for the opinions of mankind,' makes 
it necessary to denounce as worthy of the highest. The law in 
Virginia is, that an examination and acquittal by justices of the 
peace, shall be a bar to any other prosecution, and shall oust the 
grand jury of its jurisdiction, in cases of murder. The grand 
jury cannot indict after such acquittal, nor before such exam- 
ination. 

Now that this most strange and anomalous legal machinery 
was contrived on purpose to screen the murder of slaves, is 
apparent from this, that in other cases of crime, and of course 
inferior crime, the jurisdiction of justices of the peace is not 
final ! If, therefore, a man rob a hen-roost in Virginia, he may 
be indicted by the grand jury, though acquitted by a thousand 
justices ! But, if he rob one, whom we have the authority of 
North Carolina for calling ' equally a human creature with our- 
selves,' of the precious jewel of life, such acquittal can never 
be legally called in question, or revised by any human tri- 
bunal. It is consoling to reflect that there is one where it 
may be. 

I do not refer to the laws of all the twelve slave states, be- • 
cause time would fail us. It is sufficient to say that in effect, 
they all screen crimes of the deepest die from any punishment. 
No instance was ever known in any of them of a white man 
being punished, capitally, for the murder of a slave, or of any 
colored person. This fact has been published to the world 
again and again, during the last ten years, and no man has ven- 
tured to contradict it. Every planter knows, and some ac- 
knowledge, that the murder of slaves by barbarous and inquisito- 
rial tortures and starvation, or by sudden and mortal violence, is 
too common to excite remark. No man, who possesses a char- 
acter for truth and values it, will venture to assert that the 
penalty which the southern laws decorously provide, was ever 
applied to a> white for the murder of a slave, or of any colored 
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man. I will say further, that such is the demoralized state of 
feeling in the slaveholding communities of our republic, that 
they would not permit an impartial administration of the law in 
this respect, even if all the ingenious clogs, designed to prevent 
any operation at all, were removed. 

A gentleman, who hears me, formerly resided in Washington, 
in the District of Columbia, and he states, that a clergyman de- 
clared a few years ago, that he bad resided there as pastor of a 
church nineteen years ; that during that period, no year 
bad passed without the murder of one or more slaves within the 
District ; that, during the same period, there had been but one 
execution, and that was of a colored man for attempting to 
commit a crime against a white * 

' Achilles Murat, late a citizen of the United States, and a 
slaveholder, is one of the freshest and honestest writers in de- 
fence of slavery, being an open derider of virtue. He frankly 
admits that ' there is in fact no law, to protect American slaves 
against ill treatment from their masters.' 

In 1824, a Virginia jury propounded to the judges of the Court 
of Appeals, the highest court of law in the state, this question 
—*' Can a master be indicted for beating his slave cruelly, inhu- 
manly, and beyond the bounds of moderation ? ' The court said 
that this was a very c grave' and c delicate' question, which they 
sKould not then decide* This question has never been decided 
judicially in any of the slave states ; nor has it been raised in 
any except Virginia. But who does not see that not to decide 
was deciding it ? The most solemn decision in favor of the 
master, could have conferred no power, which the stetiqg of a 
decision did not leave with him. It left right with might, where 
it has always been, and gave a new sanction to the unholy union 
by refusing to disturb it. In the Declaration of Independence, 
withholding redress for wrong is charged as a crime upon the 
king, and he is declared to have ' abdicated government' by 
putting his subjects ' out of his protection.' If the government 
of Virginia have put half a million of subjects c out of their pro- 
tection,* it fellows from their own reasoning, — that reasoning on 
which our whole system is founded, — that they have c abdicated 
government.' And why should it be thought a wouderful or 
dreadful thing that their subjects, so much more oppressed than 
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they ever were, should have adopted their conclusion and imi- 
itated their example. I am not in favor of insurrection. 
I believe that slavery can be abolished without a resort to vio- 
lence ; but I see not how those, who applaud our forefathers of 
'75, can condemn the slaves — for rising. I will not belie my prin- 
ciples. I acknowledge that I regard the black Polts of America, 
with the same feelings as I do the white ones of Russia, and rank 
the Virginian Turner, in the same grade with the Scottish 
Wallace. 

It is a duty to the cause which we are engaged in, to show 
the practice, under these laws. 

On the tenth day of April last, a splendid private dwelling in 
the city of New Orleans, was discovered to be on fire. Fire- 
men and citizens hastened to the scene. The flames spread 
with great rapidity. A rumor arose among the crowd, that there 
were slaves chained in the building. The proprietor, a lady, 
together with her husband, was standing near, attended by a 
number of fiiends. Those friends, out of delicacy to the prin- 
cipal party, were first applied to for information upon the sub- 
ject by one of the criminal judges of the city, who happened to 
be present. This application was treated with indifference. 
Mean time the rumor gathered strength, and the judge ventured 
to accost in a polite manner the proprietor and her husband, and 
to ask for the keys of the apartments of their house. They 
replied in an insulting tone, ' that there were persons, who would 
do much better by remaining at home, than by interfering with 
their neighbors in the quality of officious friends.' By this 
time, anxiety and indignation had risen to a height which repu- 
diated politeness. It is a sad proof of the habitual awe which 
slaveholding power imposes, that the people should have repress- 
ed their indignation so long. The doors were forced, and dis- 
closed scenes of horror, to which the bloody chamber of Blue* 
beard had before given a fictitious existence. In the kitchen 
was found one aged woman, emaciated with hunger, lacerated 
with scourging, covered with the sores of old wounds, chained 
to the floor ; and, to use the expression of the newspapers of 
New Orleans, 'half cooked,' for the fire had approached near 
her. In another apartment of the lower story were found two 
girls, one with a heavy iron collar, and both confined 
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irons, and dreadfully bruised and wounded. From the garre 
four other wretches were unchained from painful postures, and 
borne through hotness and suffocation from the dens of the 
demon. Some of them had been imprisoned by her many 
months. Fed with a handful of meal, and scourged and beaten 
every morning, they were reduced almost to skeletons, and 
the bones of some protruded ; but their miserable existence was 
protracted by their tormentor, for the purpose of inflicting 
refined cruelties and gradual death. I do but quote the 
expressions of a New Orleans editor, in saying, that ' seven 
slaves, more or less horribly mutilated, were seen, some chained 
to the floor, and some suspended by the neck to the ceiling, 
with their limbs stretched and torn from one extremity to the 
other. Language is powerless and inadequate to give a proper 
conception of the horror, which a scene like this inspired ; 
we will not attempt it.' c Their bodies,' says another paper of 
the same day and city, ' from head to foot, were covered with 
scars and sores, and filled with wounds.' ' One poor old man, 
upwards of sixty years of age, was chained hand and foot, and 
made fast to the floor, in a kneeling position. His head bore 
the appearance of having been beaten until it was broken, and 
the worms were actually seen making a feast of his brains ! ! ' 

Forgive me that I inflict upon you this hideous rehearsal. 
That which is not too bad to be permitted, must not be thought 
too bad to be told. Our nerves must not be more tender than our 
consciences. Facts must be presented in their appalling reality, 
6r the apathy of New-England, and the torture of our misera- 
ble fellow-men, will be eternal. 

When this relation first reached Boston, the several papers 
containing it, were put into my hands, with a request to prepare 
for the Liberator, in the absence of its able editor, an account 
of the transaction. I therefore gave more than common atten- 
tion to it. In reflecting upon it, I could not but f be struck with 
the circumstance, that the information that seven human beings 
were on the point of perishing in a burning edifice and broad 
day, should have originated from without, and not a voice be 
heard from within ! Why did not those lost wretches shriek, as 
the flames darted like serpents towards them ? There seem- 
ed to be but two modes of explaining the phenomenon. One 
was, that they welcomed death, even in this dreadful form ; the 
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other, that they were from habit and long experience impressed 
with the belief that cries would bring no help, but rather pro- 
voke new cruelties. Subsequently I saw a gentleman of our 
city, who was at New Orleans when this event occurred. H& 
saw and conversed with some of the slaves, who survived, 
two of them having died very soon after their rescue. His 
verbal explanations cleared up several points, which the news- 
papers left obscure. Besides visiting the slaves at the city 
prison, (for it seems that no better place was provided for those 
innocent and suffering persons,) be went to the near neighbors, 
and inquired how it was that they did not hear and report, what 
had been so long going on over the way, or on the other side of 
the wall. They replied, that those slaves could not cry aloud, 
for their mouths were constantly kept wide open by iron instru- 
ments, which forced the tongue upwards to the roof of the 
mouth ; that, nevertheless, the poor creatures had been in the 
habit of sending forth at certain hours in the morning, when 
their mistress went her rounds, certain low moans — deep and 
sepulchral sounds of wo, which had driven the neighbors to 
retire regularly every day during five months to apartments the 
remotest possible from the place of these torments. And yet, 
during all that period, no complaint was laid before the public 
authorities, and no investigation made nor demanded ! My in- 
formant stated a further circumstance, which the public papers 
did not. One girl whom he saw, had on her bosom a deep im- 
pression of a flat-iron, as well defined as those which are seen 
upon an ironing-cloth ; sbe related, that her mistress, as a mode 
of torture, took a hot flat-iron from the fire, placed it upon her 
breast, and lashed it there with cords, until in that situation 
it cooled ! 

It was stated in one of the earliest accounts of these crimes, 
that the perpetrator was arrested, and would be brought 
to condign punishment. From the knowledge which I had of 
the slave codes, and of the customs of our slavebolding com- 
munities, I ventured to doubt, in the observations inserted in 
Liberator, the correctness of that statement ; and to predict 
that the murderess would not be punished ; and that the surviv- 
ing slaves would one day be restored to her. I felt assured 
Ahat an instance of impartial justice and adequate punishment 
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for a crime of this sort, would carry too much terror through 
a shareholding community to be thought of for one moment, so 
long as slaveholders preside over the administration of the laws. 
The next mail brought news that the great criminal or her 
husband, had not been arrested ; that no attempt had in fact 
been made to arrest them, though one of the chief criminal judges 
of the city was the principal witness of their fiendish and frantic 
barbarity ; and that they had some difficulty in escaping from 
the city, being pursued, and nearly caught by the excited pop- 
ulace, who undoubtedly would have put them to death, if they 
could have laid hands on them. Fortunately for the culprits, 
the carriage in which they had ensconced themselves was mista- 
ken, and rolled from New Orleans. Soon afterwards, the lady 
and her mate having openly traversed almost the entire length 
of the United States, safely embarked at New York for France. 
The firemen and spectators saw with pleasure, the house con- 
sumed, and a bonfire made of the elegant and costly furniture. 
The whole establishment being erased from the city, they pro- 
ceeded to search the premises for proofs of other murders. 
They found several skeletons buried at a slight depth in the 
yard ; they found several more c in a condemned well ;* so 
called, probably, because the Board of Health had ordered it to 
be shut up and discontinued. It may be readily supposed that 
the persons who prosecuted investigations, were not slavehol- 
ders. I am informed that they were exclusively laborers, me- 
chanics and sailors. The masters, on the contrary, were alarmed 
and disgusted at the impertinent and dangerous curiosity, which 
they witnessed. Their love of order and the supremacy of the 
laws, dormant, while the innocent and the weak were the vic- 
tims, became an active principle, when the strong and guilty 
were threatened. Cries issued from the crowd that other per- 
sons, who were named, treated their slaves as bad, and had 
made away with as many as Lalaurie. And a ready shout de- 
cided that they would proceed to investigate the new cases. 

The magistrates, who could not arrest a couple of male- 
factors the day before, now bravely made head against a mighty 
and exasperated multitude. The sheriff read the riot act, and 
troops were assembled. But the brave and kind-hearted sailors, 
and the sturdy working-men, were not easily intimidated. For 
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some time the sheriff and the soldiers were unheeded, and it was 
not until a portion of the United States' army, together with the 
city legion — a sort of State standing army kept up in time of 
peace to keep down liberty — were paraded with loaded and lev- 
elled muskets, that they slowly retired. To complete the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction, an action has been commenced against 
the city by the agents of the murderess, to recover her slaves, 
and the value of her furniture and other property destroyed. 
There is little doubt that the suit will be successful. 

I find a strong confirmation of the fact, that the cries of slaves, 
undergoing torture and barbarous violence, are not wont to at- 
tract attention, in a statement of one of the students of Lane 
Seminary, delivered during the late admirable discussion which 
occurred at that institution. He was, I think, from Alabama ; 
born and brought up in a shareholding family, and the heir of a 
slave inheritance. He stated, and repeated in the most deliberate 
and emphatic manner, that in the treatment of American slaves, 
* cruelly is the rule, kindness the exception.' It was so com- 
mon to hear the cries of tortured slaves, that no attention was 
paid to them. Many other gentlemen of the Lane Seminary, 
being sons and heirs of slaveholders, have confirmed the same 
fact ; and they fully concur in the opinion that ( cruelty is 

THE RULE, AND KINDNESS THE EXCEPTION.' 

Prom a great variety of impressive facts, testified on that oc- 
casion by native citizens of slaveholding states, I select one. It 
was related by a gentleman from Missouri. 

A young woman, at all times very ill-treated, after receiving 
a more severe flogging than usual, ran away. In a few days, 
however, she returned and went to work in the field. l At this 
time, the garment next to her skin was stiffened by contact with 
the wounds of former whippings. Towards night she told her 
master that she felt very sick, and could work no more. She 
crawled to the kitchen and laid herself down, exhausted. Her 
mistress asked what the matter was, but the girl did not answer. 
The question was repeated, and no answer returned. c I'll see,' 
said the mistress, * if I can't make you speak,' and she heated 
the tongs red-hot. The flat parts were applied in this state to 
the soles of her feet, but she uttered not a word. They were 
passed along her person from the feet to the face, and applied in 
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several places with no better success. At last the gentle oper- 
ator seized with the tongs the girl's throat. And now she spoke, 
but it was only to whisper, c OA, jVissa, don't ; I'm most gone,' 
and expired. The mistress lives now in the same place, and 
owns slaves. 

An officer of the United States' army, who was in the expe- 
dition from fortress Munroe against the Southampton slaves in 
1831, speaks with constant horror of the scenes, which he was 
compelled to witness. Those troops, agreeably to their orders, 
which were to exterminate the negroes, killed all that they met 
with, although they encountered neither resistance, nor show of 
resistance ; and the first check given to this wide and barbarous 
slaughter grew out of the fact, that the law of Virginia, which 
provides for the payment to the master of the full value of au 
executed slave, was considered as not applying to the cases of 
slaves put to death without trial. In consequence of numerous 
representations to this effect, sent to the officer of the United 
States army commanding the expedition, the massacre was sus- 
pended. 

In ordinary cases, the same motive of mercy does not exist 
If a slave be convicted and executed, the master receives his 
value in money at the place of execution. So far, therefore, 
from having a pecuniary interest in giving protection and render- 
ing justice to his helpless slaves, the very reverse is the truth. 

It was suggested in a work published by a clergyman about 
eight years ago, that in case a master or any of his family com- 
mitted a capital crime, the murder of a white for example, there 
was no difficulty in fixing the accusation upon any of his slaves, 
or upon any colored man ; because, as the testimony of no col- 
ored man, bond or free, is admitted in any slave state, that of 
one white man must commonly be conclusive. A colored man 
might have been a hundred miles from the scene of the murder, 
surrounded by his family and friends, or by his fellow-servants, 
when the deed was done ; and yet he would not be permitted 
to show it by the evidence of any number of colored persons, 
that is, of the only persons with wbom, from the state of our 
society, he could have been, and by whom alone he could prove 
where he was. If one white man bear witness against him he 
must die ; and his master, the sole witness against him, and per- 
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haps the veritable criminal, will receive a gratification of avarice 
under the same gallows, which quiets his fear. I have often 
thought that if the celebrated Mrs. Chapman had been a slave- 
owner, her paramour might have been now alive, and her repu- 
tation unstained. 

There have been within my recollection, several cases of 
slaves burned alive. A discretionary power in justices of the 
peace, and three to five planters, to inflict that mode of death, 
exists in some of the States. No other civilized state in the 
world practises burning alive. Some nations may burn, but 
they extinguish life before the fire commences. 

This single branch of slave law and practice, and this limited 
view of it, must suffice for the present occasion ; but I will 
state a few general heads, without detaining you with detailed 
proofs and illustrations, which it is much easier to collect than 
to relate. 

Slave laws of this Republic forbid the master to allow his 
slave to acquire property, (even though the master be himself 
willing,) under severe pecuniary penalties. 

Slave laws of this Republic in like manner forbid a master to 
manumit his slave under penalty of confiscation of the slave, and 
a fine upon the master of one hundred to one thousand dollars. 

Slave laws of this Republic place impediments in the way of 
free colored men, unjustly held or reduced to slavery, asserting 
and proving their right to freedom ; it being a rule, that none in 
the actual condition of a slave can bring an action in his own 
name, and the laws making it hard to procure a white to do it* 
because the white without any interest, is liable to a fine, or to 
double costs, if the action fail. The judge and jury in such 8 
case, (the only one in which a jury is allowed to a slave,) are 
all freeholders, i. e. slaveholders, — white laborers and leasehol- 
ders being disqualified, and even a slaveholder if he is a mem- 
ber of any emancipation society. 

Slave laws of this Republic interdict any colored man from 
learning to set types and handle a press. 

Slave laws of this Republic prescribe no limit to the punish- 
ments of whipping, chaining, beating, and starving. 

Slave laws of this Republic leave the quantity and quality of 
food and clothing of the slave, at the will of the master. Some 
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states bave affected to regulate these, and I will give you one 
specimen of the sincerity of these regulations. In South Car- 
olina, if a slave be insufficiently fed or clothed, a whitt man 
may complain for him to a magistrate, and the magistrate may 
order suitable food and clothing, unless the master ' exculpate 
himself by his own oath.' Why not let the magistrate have the 
slave before him, and judge by inspection whether the charge 
be well founded ? But no ; the master must judge after all, and 
he might as well decide the case at home, where in fact he has 
already done it, as before a justice of the peace. In Georgia, 
if a complaint be made by a white man, that a slave has insuffi- 
cient sustenance and clothing, the judges of the inferior courts 
before whom the complaint is made, may sue the owner for such 
amount as is necessary for the relief of the slaves. No provision 
is made for costs ; so that the result is, that judges of one court 
may sue in another, at their own risk, to obtain necessary food 
and clothing for another man's slave, that man the adverse 
party, and not one of his slaves competent to give evidence 
how their fellow slave is clothed or fed ! 

Slave laws of this Republic interdict the light of knowledge 
and the consolations of religion, from two millions and a half of 
rational and immortal beings. They prohibit the alphabet, the 
bible, and any book or pamphlet whatsoever, not only to slaves, 
but also to all colored men, and the imparting of instruction in 
reading or writing, or of mental instruction in any form, or the 
loaning of any book, under penalties varying in different states 
from thirty-nine lashes, fifty dollars fine, and twelve months im- 
prisonment, to five hundred dollars fine, perpetual impris- 
onment, or death. The Bible Society, if that respectable 
association should ever come to regard the poor oppressed and 
benighted slaves as men, (and they have on these very grounds 
a peculiar claim to christian benevolence and sympathy ; 
a claim which we hear urged all over the nation in favor of 
foreign colored men) — the Bible Society, I say, would be 
fined, whipped, sent to the penitentiary, or put to death ! And 
this is the system which men dare to assert, is sanctioned by the 
Bible. 

The Bible says— ' Thou shalt do no murder. ' Does this 
sanction a system of murder ? 
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4 If a man be found stealing his brother and riiaketh merchan- 
dize of him, then that thief shall die.' Does this authorize 
kidnapping ? 

4 Thou shalt not compel thy brother to serve as a bond ser- 
vant, but as a hired servant and sojourner shall he be with thee.' 
4 Behold the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your 
fields, which of you is kept back by fraud, crieth, and the cry 
of them which reaped hath entered into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth.' This I suppose is a commandment to keep slaves and 
defraud the laborer of his wages. 

4 Thou shalt not deliver unto his master, the servant which 
has escaped from him unto thee.' This appears to be a clear 
injunction to deliver up fugitive slaves to their masters. 

4 Woe to him who buildeth a town with blood, and stablisheth 
a city with iniquity.' This is a manifest approval of the sacri- 
fice of all the rights of the colored race, in forming the Federal 
Constitution ; and affords a well founded hope of the perpetuity 
of that instrument. 

4 The people of the land have used oppression and exercised 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy, yea, they have 
oppressed the stranger wrongfully.' 4 If thou dost not speak to 
warn the wicked of his way, that wicked man shall die in bis 
iniquity, but his blood will I require at thy hand. Nevertheless, 
if thou warn the wicked of his way, and turn him from it, if he 
do not turn from his way, he shall die in bis iniquity, but thou 
hast delivered thy soul.' 4 If thou sayest, we know it not, doth 
not He who pondereth the heart consider it ; and He that keep- 
eth thy soul, doth He not know it ? ' These texts were no doubt 
designed to quiet the consciences of timid, time-serving minis- 
ters of the gospel, who fear to warn the wicked of bis iniquity. 
Or who excuse themselves by knowing nothing about the matter. 
c He that keepeth thy soul, doth He not know it ? ' 

It has been said that the apostle Paul has sanctioned the re- 
lation of slave-master and slave, in the third and fourth of Colos- 
sians ; and the reason usually assigned for this conclusion is, 
that the word rendered 4 servant ' in our English version, might 
with equal propriety be translated slave. Suppose it be so, the 
argument is as strong against as in favor of slavery, and I should 
think somewhat stronger, when we consider the whole spirit and 
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tendency of the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament. 
But the proposition is not true ; the word used in the original 
Greek corresponds exactly to our word servant, which is a gen- 
eral term capable of embracing slaves, but commonly meaning 
those serving on contract for wages. The Greeks like ourselves 
had another word meaning slaves. 

To test in a plain and common-sense way the correctness of 
this imputation upon Paul and his Master, let us translate the 
passage with its context, upon the hypothesis that the word 
should or might be translated slave. 

'Chap. 3 — 22. Slaves obey in all things slave-masters according: to the flesh ; not 
in eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in simplicity of heart, as fearers of God. 

23. And whatever ye do, do it from the heart as to God, and not to men. 

24. Knowing that from the Lord, ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance; 
for ye are slaves to the Lord/ 

' Chap. 4. — 1. Slave-masters, give to your slaves that which is just and equitable, 
knowing that you have a slave-master in Heaven/ 

If this simple test has made you perceive the injustice done 
to the apostle, and to our religion, it has also made you perceive 
clearly the impiety, and, I had almost said, blasphemy of the 
authors of that injustice. 

But, says the slaveholder and his parasites, how can you think 
of emancipating the slaves, when they will immediately turn 
and cut our throats, massacre our families, burn our houses, and 
rob us of every thing ? If such a fear really exist in any mind, 
it must be from the consciousness of having done that to the 
slaves, which would naturally provoke a dreadful retaliation — not 
from any experience that we have ever had of the moral char- 
acter of colored men, or of any men. The colored race are 
proved by history, and by the concurrent opinions of writers 
both for and against them, to be singularly mild, hospitable, kind, 
and forgiving. Their enemies and calumniators admit this. 

But the theory is absurd in respect to any human beings. It 
is injurious to man and dishonorable to his Maker. 

If a man take with force his brothers' wages, wife and chil- 
dren ; if he scourge and incarcerate him, and sell them, this will 
make his brother peaceable, contented and grateful. But if a 
man restore to his brother, wages, wife and children, release him 
from prison, and heal his wounds, this will make his brother 
discontented and vindictive ! 
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If a child be pinched and pricked by its nurse, it will be quiet 
or laugh ; if it be tended kindly, it will cry. This is the theo- 
ry, stripped of the unmeaning and delusive phraseology in which 
it is usually presented. Do good to a man, and he will hate 
you ; do him evil, and he will love you ! 

I could state many instances, in which colored men — emanci- 
pated by their masters, and afterwards acquiring property, and 
their masters becoming poor and unfortunate — have maintained 
them ; and oftentimes out of their daily earnings. An in- 
telligent colored man of Boston, who has been in most of 
the slave territories of America, after relating to me a number of 
cases, exclaimed in conclusion, c Cut their masters' throats ? — 
They would kiss their feet. ' 

You have already been directed to the happy results, as far 
as we know, of the English experiments. There is one other 
to which I will advert for a moment, because it is constantly, 
sometimes ignorantly, often maliciously, misrepresented. I allude 
to the case of St. Domingo, which is a strong one in favor of 
immediate emancipation. 

When the French National Assembly declared that * all men 
are born free and equal, and have a right to continue so,' the 
mulatto slaves and freemen of St. Domingo, (for there were 
many of them free, the mulattoes having for many years previous 
to the French Revolution, followed the condition of their 
fathers, instead of their mothers,) requested in a quiet manner, 
a recognition of their freedom and civil equality, in conformity 
to the decree. The planters promised a compliance, and held 
a Convention in the Island, ostensibly to make arrangements for 
that purpose, but in reality to concert measures for putting down 
the mulattoes, and perpetuating slavery. They disregarded 
the spirit of the law, and broke their promise. The mulattoes 
flew to arms, and they were soon joined by the slaves generally. 
Then, indeed, commenced a bloody revolution. But our revo- 
lution was bloody, without as much justification for blood. Great 
revolutions are usually bloody, but on whom is the guilt ? 
Doubtless on those who withhold from men their just rights — 
not on those who claim and vindicate them. It is the denial of 
rights that raises insurrections. It was not the granting, but the 
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withholding of emancipation, which deluged St. Domingo with 
blood. 

The British invaded the island while the contest was still go- 
ing on. The planters then proposed to the colored party, to 
make common cause to repel the English, in consideration of 
which, the masters would renounce their claims, and the freedem 
and persons of all should be henceforth held inviolable. The 
English evacuated the island in 1797 ; Toussaint was chosen 
Governor, and the island was prosperous and the people happy, 
until Buonaparte in 160i, sent out the cruel and perfidious expe- 
dition of Le Clerc, under the most fair and friendly pretences, 
but with secret orders to re-enslave or exterminate the colored 
race. Under these circumstances * a bloody war re-commenced, 
but the first and the worst examples of cruelty were exhibited 
by the whites. Thus it appears that the revolution of St. Do- 
mingo, in every stage of it, furnishes the most decisive proof of 
the dangers of slavery, and of the sound policy, and superior 
safety of immediate emancipation. If the planters had yielded 
their assent to the peaceable demand of liberty and equal rights, 
and had continued to conduct in the spirit of that assent, there 
is no reason to suppose that trouble would have ensued. 

Lafayette was a man whose love of liberty was not a holiday 
phrase ; it was with him an active affection of the heart, not a 
cold and inoperative abstraction. Lafayette was consistent. 
Having bravely and disinterestedly aided in vindicating our rights, 
he did not incur the reproach of hypocrisy, by turning and 
trampling on the rights of others. 

' 'T is the last key stone 

That makes the arch ; the rest that there were put 

Are nothing til) that comes to bind and shut. 

Then stands it a triumphal mark ! Then men 

Observe the strength, the height, the why aud when 

It was erected j and still walking under, 

Find some new matter to look up and wonder.' 

For the purpose of applying his principles to men of color, 
he purchased a plantation in the French Guiana. His first step 
v was to collect all the whips and other instruments of torture and 
punishment, and make a bonfire of them, in presence of the 
assembled slaves. He then instituted a plan of giving a portion 
of their time to each slave every week, with a promise that ai 
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soon as any one had earned money enough to purchase an addi- 
tional day of the week, they should be entitled to it ; and when 
with this increased time to work for themselves, they could pur- 
chase another day, they should have that, and so on, until they 
were masters of tbeir whole time. In the then state of anti- 
slavery science, this gradual and sifting process was deemed 
necessary to form the character of slaves, and to secure the safety 
of the masters. Abolitionists would not elect this mode now. 
They would turn slaves at once into free laborers or leasehol- 
ders, on the same estate, if possible,* where they have been as 
slaves. S:ill there is not an American abolitionist, who would 
not rejoice to see a single Southern planter copy the plan of 
Lafayette, or take any other step tending to emancipation, how- 
ever remote. Before Lafayette's views were fully executed, 
the French revolution occurred, which interrupted his operations, 
and made the slaves free at once. But mark the conduct of 
the ungrateful and blood-thirsty blacks. While other sla\ es in the 
colony availed themselves of the first moment of freedom to 
quit the plantations of their masters, by whom they were gen- 
erally ill-treated, Lafayette's remained, desiring to work for 
their humane and generous friend, until he should be indemnified 
for the expenses and sacrifices he had made in prosecuting his 
noble scheme. 

But Lafayette is gone ; gone too, when, perhaps, we needed 
his affectionate and moderating counsels the most. The great 
friend of our country is no more. He lies low 7 — the pale and 
cold tenant of the grave. That eye, which intelligence kindled 
and benevolence tempered, is quenched in its sunken socket. 
Although Heaven, propitious to the prayers of nations, spared 
him beyond the ordinary course of nature, still we would gladly 
have held him back as a beloved guest, whose departure, though 
we know it necessary, pierces our hearts with grief. His head 
was serene as the clear heavens, his heart as beneficent as the 
beams of the sun. It passed the bounded continent, and cheer- 
ed and blessed the people afar. Who shall catch his spotless 
mantle ? When shall we see the like of Lafayette again ? 

Shade of the virtuous dead ! Look down from thy bright 
abode, upon thy humble friends and followers. Entreat with 
%h% Enthroned Wisdom of the Heavens in behalf of those who 
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are suffering tbe wrong and outrage, with which the land is filled. 
Intercede with the Father of mercies, the God of all grace, hope, 
and consolation, that he would pity and save them ; that he 
would touch with a living fire, from the altar of his love, the 
hearts of the people whom thou hast cherished ; and make them 
burn with thine own sentiments of grief and shame, that this foul 
blot still remains deepening upon the escutcheon of our country. 
Welcomed of angels ! desired of good men ! too soon for us, 
and too late for thee, hast thou joined the spirits of just men 
made perfect in Heaven. 
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Friends and Fellow Citizens, 

We are met to exchange congratulations on the anniver- 
sary of an event singular in the history of civilization ; a 
day of reason ; of the clear light ; of that which makes us 
better than a flock of birds and beasts : a day, which gave 
the immense fortification of a fact, — of gross history, — 
to ethical abstractions. It was the settlement, as far as a 
great Empire was concerned, of a question on which almost 
every leading citizen in it had taken care to record his 
vote ; one which for many years absorbed the attention of 
the best and most eminent of mankind. I might well 
hesitate, coming from other studies, and without the small- 
est claim to be a special laborer in this work of humanity, 
to undertake to set this matter before you ; which ought 
rather to be done by a strict cooperation of many well-advised 
persons ; but I shall not apologize for my weakness. In 
this cause, no man's weakness is any prejudice ; it has a 
thousand sons ; if one man cannot speak, ten others can ; 
and whether by the wisdom of its friends, or by the folly 
of the adversaries ; by speech and by silence ; by doing 
and by omitting to do, it goes forward. Therefore I will 
speak, — or, not I, but the might of liberty in my weak- 
ness. The subject is said to have the property of making 
dull men eloquent. 



It has been in all men's experience a marked effect of 
the enterprise in behalf of the African, to generate an over- 
bearing and defying spirit. The institution of slavery 
seems to its opponent to have but one side, and he feels 
that none but a stupid or a malignant person can hesitate on 
a view of the facts. Under such an impulse, I was about 
to say, If any cannot speak, or cannot hear the words of 
freedom, let him go hence, — I had almost said, Creep 
into your grave, the universe has no need of you ! But I 
have thought better : let him not go. When we consider 
what remains to be done for this interest, in this country, 
the dictates of humanity make us tender of such as are not 
yet persuaded. The hardest selfishness is to be borne 
with. Let us withhold every reproachful, and, if we can, 
every indignant remark. In this cause, we must renounce 
our temper, and the risings of pride. If there be any man 
who thinks the ruin of a race of men a small matter, com- 
pared with the last decoration and completions of his own 
comfort, — who would not so much as part with his ice- 
cream, to save them from rapine and manacles, I think, I 
must not hesitate to satisfy that man, that also his cream 
and vanilla are safer and cheaper, by placing the negro 
nation on a fair footing, than by robbing them. If the 
Virginian piques himself on the picturesque luxury of his 
vassalage, on the heavy Ethiopian manners of his house- 
servants, their silent obedience, their hue of bronze, their 
turbaned heads, and would not exchange them for the 
more intelligent but precarious hired-service of whites, I 
shall not refuse to show him, that when their free-papers are 
made out, it will still be their interest to remain on his 
estate, and that the oldest planters of Jamaica are con- 
vinced, that it is cheaper to pay wages, than to own the 
slave. 

The history of mankind interests us only as it exhibits a 
steady gain of truth and right, in the incessant conflict 



which it records, between the material and the moral na- 
ture. From the earliest monuments, it appears, that one 
race was victim, and served the other races. In the oldest 
temples of Egypt, negro captives are painted on the 
tombs of kings, in such attitudes as to show that they are 
on the point of being executed ; and Herodotus, our oldest 
historian, relates that the Troglodytes hunted the Ethiopi- 
ans in four-horse-chariots. From the earliest time, the 
negro has been an article of luxury to the commercial 
nations. So has it been, down to the day that has just 
dawned on the world. Language must be raked, the 
secrets of slaughter-houses and infamous holes that cannot 
front the day, must be ransacked, to tell what negro-slavery 
has been. These men, our benefactors, as they are pro- 
ducers of corn and wine, of coffee, of tobacco, of cotton, of 
sugar, of rum, and brandy, gentle and joyous themselves, 
and producers of comfort and luxury for the civilized 
world, — there seated in the finest climates of the globe, 
children of the sun, — lam heart-sick when I read how 
they came there, and how they are kept there. Their 
case was left out of the mind and out of the heart of their 
brothers. The prizes of society, the trumpet of fame, the 
privileges of learning, of culture, of religion, the decencies 
and joys of marriage, honor, obedience, personal authority, 
and a perpetual melioration into a finer civility, these were 
for all, but not for them. For the negro, was the slave- 
ship to begin with, in whose filthy hold he sat in irons, 
unable to lie down ; bad food, and insufficiency of that ; 
disfranchisement; no property in the rags that covered 
him ; no marriage, no right in the poor black woman that 
cherished him in her bosom, — no right to the children of 
his body ; no security from the humors, none from the 
crimes, none from the appetites of his master : toil, famine, 
insult, and flogging; and, when he sunk in the furrow, no 
wind of good fame blew over him, no priest of salva- 



tion visited him with glad tidings : but he went down to 
death, with dusky dreams of African shadow-catchers and 
Obeahs hunting him. Very sad was the negro tradition, 
that the Great Spirit, in the beginning, offered the black 
man, whom he loved better than the tnickra or white, his 
choice of two boxes, a big and a little one. The black 
man was greedy, and chose the largest "The buckra 
box was full up with pen, paper, and whip, and the negro 
box with hoe and bill ; and hoe and bill for negro to this day." 
But the crude element of good in human affairs must 
work and ripen, spite of whips, and plantation-laws, and 
West Indian interest. Conscience rolled on its pillow, 
and could not sleep. We sympathize very tenderly here 
with the poor aggrieved planter, of whom so many unpleas- 
ant things are said ; but if we saw the whip applied to old 
men, to tender women ; and, undeniably, though I shrink 
to say so, — pregnant women set in the treadmill for re- 
fusing to work, when, not they, but the eternal law of ani- 
mal nature refused to work ; — if we saw men's backs 
flayed with cowhides, and " hot rum poured on, superin- 
duced with brine or pickle, rubbed in with a cornhusk, in 
the scorching heat of the sun ; " — if we saw the runaways 
hunted with blood-hounds into swamps and hills ; and, in 
cases of passion, a planter throwing his negro into a copper 
of boiling cane-juice, — if we saw these things with eyes, 
we too should wince. They are not pleasant sights. The 
blood is moral : the blood is anti-slavery : it runs cold in 
the veins : the stomach rises with disgust, and curses 
slavery. Well, so it happened ; a good man or woman, 
a country-boy or girl, it would so fall out, once in a while 
saw these injuries, and had the indiscretion to tell of them. 
The horrid story ran and flew ; the winds blew it all over 
the world. They who heard it, asked their rich and great 
friends, if it was true, or only missionary lies. The richest 
and greatest, the prime minister of England, the king's 




privy council were obliged to say, that it was too true. It 
became plain to all men, the more this business was looked 
into, that the crimes and cruelties of the slave-traders and 
slave-owners could not be overstated. The more it was 
searched, the more shocking anecdotes came up, — things 
not to be spoken. Humane persons who were informed of 
the reports, insisted on proving them. Granville Sharpe 
was accidentally made acquainted with the sufferings of a 
slave, whom a West Indian planter had brought with him 
to London, and had beaten with a pistol on his head so 
badly, that his whole body became diseased, and the man 
useless to his master, who left him to go whither he 
pleased. The man applied to Mr. William Sharpe, a 
charitable surgeon, who attended the diseases of the poor. 
In process of time, he was healed. Granville Sharpe found 
him at his brother's, and procured a place for him in an 
apothecary's shop. The master accidentally met his re- 
covered slave, and instantly endeavored to get possession 
of him again. Sharpe protected the slave. In consulting 
with the lawyers, they told Sharpe the laws were against 
him. Sharpe would not believe it ; no prescription on 
earth could ever render such iniquities legal. ' But the 
decisions are against you, and Lord Mansfield, now chief 
justice of England, leans to the decisions.' Sharpe in- 
stantly sat down and gave himself to the study of English 
law for more than two years, until he had proved that the 
opinions relied on of Talbot and Yorke, were incompatible 
with the former English decisions, and with the whole 
spirit of English law. He published his book in 1769, and 
he so filled the heads and hearts of his advocates, that 
when he brought the case of George Somerset, another 
slave, before Lord Mansfield, the slavish decisions were 
set aside, and equity affirmed. There is a sparkle of 
God's righteousness in Lord Mansfield's judgment, which 
does the heart good. Very unwilling had that great 
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fvyer been to reverse the late decisions ; he suggested 
■-Wice from the bench, in the course of the trial, how the 
question might be got rid of: but the hint was not taken; 
the case was adjourned again and again, and judgment 
delayed. At last judgment was demanded, and on the 
2£d June, 1772, Lord Mansfield is reported to have decided 
in these words ; 
r* " Immemorial usage preserves the memory of positive 
law, long after all traces of the occasion, reason, authority, 
and time of its introduction, are lost ; and in a case so 
odious as the condition of slaves, must be taken strictly ; 
(tracing the subject to natural principles, the claim of sla- 
very never can be supported.) The power claimed by 
this return never was in use here. We cannot say the 
cause set forth by this return is allowed or approved of by 
the laws of this kingdom ; and therefore the man must be 
discharged." 

This decision" established the principle that the " air of 
England is too pure for any slave to breathe," but the 
wrongs in the islands were not thereby touched. Public at- 
tention, however, was drawn that way, and the methods of 
the stealing and the transportation from Africa, became 
noised abroad. The Quakers got the story. In their plain 
meeting-houses, and prim dwellings, this dismal agita- 
tion got entrance. They were rich : they owned for debt, 
or by inheritance, island property ; they were religious, 
tender-hearted men and women ; and they had to hear the 
news, and digest it as they could. Six Quakers met in 
London on the 6th July, 1783 ; William Dillwyn, Samuel 
Hoar, George Harrison, Thomas Knowles, John Lloyd, Jo- 
seph Woods, " to consider what step they should take for the 
relief and liberation of the negro slaves in the West Indies, 
and for the discouragement of the slave-trade on the coast 
of Africa." They made friends and raised money for the 
slave ; they interested their Yearly Meeting ; and all Bng- 



lish and all American Quakers. John Wool man of New 
Jersey, whilst yet an apprentice, was uneasy in his mind 
when he was set to write a bill of sale of a negro, for his 
master. He gave his testimony against the traffic, in 
Maryland and Virginia. Thomas Clarkson was a youth at 
Cambridge, England, when the subject given out for a Latin 
prize dissertation, was, " Is it right to make slaves of others 
against their will? v He wrote an essay, and won the prize; 
but he wrote too well for his own peace ; he began to ask 
himself, if these things could be true ; and if they were, 
he could no longer rest. He left Cambridge ; he fell in 
with the six Quakers. They engaged him to act for them. 
He himself interested Mr. Wilberforce in the matter. The 
shipmasters in that trade were the greatest miscreants, and 
guilty of every barbarity to their own crews. Clarkson 
went to Bristol, made himself acquainted with the interior 
of the slaveships, and the details of the trade. The facts 
confirmed his sentiment, " that Providence had never madd 
that to be wise, which was immoral, and that the slave-trade 
was as impolitic as it was unjust ; " that it was found peculi- 
arly fatal to those employed in it. More seamen died in that 
trade, in one year, than in the whole remaining trade of 
the country in two. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox were drawn 
into the generous enterprise. In 1788, the House of 
Commons voted Parliamentary inquiry. In 1791, a bill to 
abolish the trade was brought in by Wilberforce, and 
supported by him, and by Fox, and Burke, and Pitt, with 
the utmost ability and faithfulness; resisted by the plant- 
ers, and the whole West Indian interest, and lost. 
During the pext sixteen years, ten times, year after year, 
the attempt was renewed by Mr. Wilberforce, and ten 
times defeated by the planters. The king, and all the royal 
family but one, were against it. These debates are instruc- 
tive, as they show on what grounds the trade was assailed 
and defended. Every thing generous, wise, and sprightly 
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is sure to come to the attack. On the other part, are found 
cold prudence, barefaced selfishness, and silent votes. 
But the nation was aroused to enthusiasm. Every horrid 
fact became known. In 1791, three hundred thousand 
persons in Britain pledged themselves to abstain from all 
aaticles of island produce. The planters were obliged to 
give way ; and in 1S07, on the 25th March, the bill passed, 
and the slave-trade was abolished. 

The assailants of slavery had early agreed to limit their 
political action on this subject to the abolition of the trade, 
but Granville Sharpe, as a matter of conscience, whilst he 
acted as chairman of the London Committee, felt con- 
strained to record his protest against the limitation, declar- 
ing that slavery was as much a crime against the Divine 
law, as the slave-trade. The trade, under false flags, went 
on as before. In 1821, according to official documents 
presented to the American government by the Colonization 
Society, 200,000 slaves were deported fropi Africa. Nearly 
30,000 were landed in the port of Havana alone. In con- 
sequence of the dangers of the trade growing out of the 
act of abolition, ships were built sharp for swiftness, and 
with a frightful disregard of the comfort of the victims they 
were destined to transport. They carried five, six, even 
seven hundred stowed in a ship built so narrow as to be 
unsafe, being made just broad enough on the beam to keep 
the sea. In attempting to make its escape from the 
pursuit of a man-of-war, one ship flung five hundred slaves 
alive into the sea. These facts went into Parliament. In 
the islands, was an ominous state of cruel and licentious 
society ; every house had a dungeon attached to it ; every 
slave was worked by the whip. There is no end to the 
tragic anecdotes in the municipal records of the colonies. 
The boy was set to strip and to flog his qyvn mother to 
blood, for a small offence. Looking in the face of his 
master by the negro was held to be violence by the island 
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courts. He was worked sixteen hours, and his ration 
by law, in some islands, was a pint of flour and one salt her- 
ring a day. He suffered insult, stripes, mutilation, at the 
humor of the master: iron collars were riveted on their 
necks with iron prongs ten inches long ; capsicum pepper 
was rubbed in the eyes of the females ; and they were 
done to death with the most shocking levity between the 
master and manager, without fine or inquiry. And when, 
at last, some Quakers, Moravians, and Wesleyan and Baptist 
missionaries, following in the steps of Carey and Ward in 
the East Indies, had been moved to come and cheer the 
poor victim* with the hope of some reparation, in a future 
world, of the wrongs he suffered in this, these missiona- 
ries were persecuted by the planters, their lives threatened, 
their chapels burned, and the negroes furiously forbidden 
to go near them. These outrages rekindled the flame of 
British indignation. Petitions poured into Parliament : a 
million persons signed their names to these ; and in 1833, 
on the 14th May, Lord Stanley, minister of the colonies, 
introduced into the House of Commons his bill for the 
Emancipation. 

The scheme of the minister, with such modification as it 
received in the legislature, proposed gradual emancipation ; 
that on 1st August, 1834, all persons now slaves should be 
entitled to be registered as apprenticed laborers, and to 
acquire thereby all the rights and privileges of freemen, 
subject to the restriction of laboring under certain condi- 
tions. These conditions were, that the praedials should owe 
three fourths of the profits of their labor to their masters for 
six years, and the nonpraedials for four years. The other 
fourth of the apprentice's time was to be his own, which 
he might sell to his master, or to other persons ; and at 
the end of the term of years fixed, he should be free. 

With these provisions and conditions, the bill proceeds, in 
the twelfth section, in the following terms. " Be it enacted, 
that all and every person who, on the 1st August, 1834, 
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shall be holden in slavery within any such British colony as 
aforesaid, shall upon and from and after the said 1st August, 
become and be to all intents and purposes free, and dis- 
charged of and from all manner of slavery, and shall be 
absolutely and forever manumitted ; and that the children 
thereafter born to any such persons, and the offspring of 
such children, shall, in like manner, be free from their 
birth ; and that from and after the 1st August, 1S34, slavery 
shall be and is hereby utterly and forever abolished and 
declared unlawful throughout the British colonies, planta- 
tions, and possessions abroad." 

The ministers, having estimated the slave products of the 
colonies in annual exports of sugar, rum, and coffee, at 
£1,500,000 per annum, estimated the total value of the 
slave-property at 30,000,000 pounds sterling, and proposed 
to give the planters, as a compensation for so much of the 
slaves' time as the act took from them, 20,000,000 pounds 
sterling, to be divided into nineteen shares for the nineteen 
colonies, and to be distributed to the owners of slaves by 
commissioners, whose appointment and duties were regula- 
ted by the Act. After much debate, the bill passed by 
large majorities. The apprenticeship system is understood 
to have proceeded from Lord Brougham, and was by him 
urged on his colleagues, who, it is said, were inclined to 
the policy of immediate emancipation. 

The colonial legislatures received the act of Parliament 
with various degrees of displeasure, and, of course, every 
provision of the bill was criticised with severity. The 
new relation between the master and the apprentice, it was 
feared, would b,e mischievous ; for the bill required the ap- 
pointment of magistrates, who should hear every complaint 
of the apprentice, and see that justice was done him. It 
was feared that the interest of the master and servant would 
now produce perpetual discord between them. In the 
island of Antigua, containing 37,000 people, 30,000 
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being negroes, these objections had such weight, that the 
legislature rejected the apprenticeship system, and adopted 
absolute emancipation. In the other islands the system of 
the ministry was accepted. 
f The reception of it by the negro population was equal 
in nobleness to the deed. The negroes were called 
together by the missionaries and by the planters, and the 
news explained to them. On the night of the 31st 
July, they met everywhere at their churches and chapels, 
and at midnight, when the clock struck twelve, on their 
knees, the silent, weeping assembly became men ; they rose 
and embraced each other ; they cried, they sung, they 
prayed, they were wild with joy, but there was no riot, no 
feasting. I have never read anything in history more 
touching than the moderation of the negroes. Some 
American captains left the shore and put to sea, anticipa- 
ting insurrection and general murder. With far differ- 
ent thoughts, the negroes spent the hour in their huts and 
chapels. I will not repeat to you the well-known para- 
graph, in which Messrs. Thome and Kimball, the com- 
missioners sent out in the year 1837 by the American Anti- 
slavery Society, describe the occurrences of that night in 
the island of Antigua. It has been quoted in every news- 
paper, and Dr. Channing has given it additional fame. 
But I must be indulged in quoting a few sentences from 
the pages that follow it, narrating the behavior of the 
emancipated people on the next day, 

*"The first of August came on Friday, and a release 
was proclaimed from all work until the next Monday. 
The day was chiefly spent by the great mass of the negroes 
in the churches and chapels. The clergy and missionaries 
throughout the island were actively engaged, seizing the 

* " Emancipation in the West Indies : a Six Months Tour in Antigua, 
Barbadoes, and Jamaica, in the year 1837. By J. A. Thome and J. 
H. Kimball. New York, 1838."— pp. 146, 147. 
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opportunity to enlighten the people on all the duties and 
responsibilities of their new relation, and urging them to 
the attainment of that higher liberty with which Christ 
maketh his children free. In every quarter, we were 
assured, the day was' like a sabbath. Work had ceased. 
The hum of business was still : tranquillity pervaded the 
towns and country. The planters informed us, that they 
went to the chapels where their own people were assem- 
bled, greeted them, shook hands with them, and exchanged 
the most hearty good wishes. At Grace Hill, there were 
at least a thousand persons around the Moravian Chapel 
who could not get in. For once the house of God suffered 
violence, and the violent took it by force. At Grace Bay, 
the people, all dressed in white, formed a procession, and 
walked arm in arm into the chapel. We were told that 
the dress of the negroes on that occasion was uncommonly 
simple and modest. There was not the least disposition to 
gaiety. Throughout the island, there was not a single 
dance known of, either day or night, nor so much as a 
fiddle played." 

On the next Monday morning, with very few exceptions, 
every negro on every plantation was in the field at his 
work. In some places, they waited to see their master, to 
know what bargain he would make ; but, for the most part, 
throughout the islands, nothing painful occurred. In June, 
1835, the ministers, Lord Aberdeen and Sir George Grey, 
declared to the Parliament, that the system worked well ; 
that now for ten months, from 1st August, 1834, no injury 
or violence had been offered to any white, and only one 
black had been hurt in 800,000 negroes : and, contrary to 
many sinister predictions, that the new crop of island pro- 
duce would not fall short of that of the last year. 

But the habit of oppression was not destroyed by a law 
and a day of jubilee. It soon appeared in all the islands, 
that the planters were disposed to use their old privileges, 
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and overwork the apprentices ; to take from them, under 
various pretences, their fourth part of their time ; and to 
exert the same licentious despotism as before. The 
negroes complained to the magistrates, and to the governor. 
In the island of Jamaica, this ill blood continually grew 
worse. The governors, Lord Belmore, the Earl of Sligo, 
and afterwards Sir Lionel Smith, (a governor of their own 
class, who had been sent out to gratify the planters,) threw 
themselves on the side of the oppressed, and are at con- 
stant quarrel with the angry and bilious island legislature. 
Nothing can exceed the ill humor and sulkiness of the 
addresses of this assembly. 

I may here express a general remark, which the history 
of slavery seems to justify, that it is not founded solely on 
the avarice of the planter. We sometimes say, the planter 
does not want slaves, he only wants the immunities and 
the luxuries which the slaves yield him ; give him money, 
give him a machine that will yield him as much money as 
the slaves, and he will thankfully let them go. He has no 
love of slavery, he wants luxury, and he will pay even this 
price of crime and danger for it. But I think experience 
does not warrant this favorable distinction, but shows the 
existence, beside the covetousness, of a bitterer element, the 
love of power, the voluptuousness of holding a human 
being in his absolute control. We sometimes observe, that 
spoiled children contract a habit of annoying quite wan- 
tonly those who have charge of them, and seem to meas- 
ure their own sense of well-being, not by what they do, 
but by the degree of reaction they can cause. It is vain 
to get rid of them by not minding them : if purring 
and humming is not noticed, they squeal and screech ; 
then if you chide and console them, they find the ex- 
periment succeeds, and they begin again. 'The child 
will sit in your arms contented, provided you do nothing. 
If you take a book and read, he commences hostile 
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operations. The planter is the spoiled child of his 
unnatural habits, and has contracted in his indolent and 
luxurious climate the need of excitement by irritating and 
tormenting his slave. 

Sir Lionel Smith defended the poor negro girls, prey to 
the licentiousness of the planters ; they shall not be 
whipped with tamarind rods, if they do not comply with 
their master's will ; he defended the negro women ; they 
should not be made to dig the cane-holes, (which is the 
very hardest of the field-work ;) he defended the Baptist 
preachers and the stipendiary magistrates, who are the 
negroes' friends, from the power of the planter. The 
power of the planters, however, to oppress, was greater 
than the power of the apprentice and of his guardians to 
withstand. Lord Brougham and Mr. Buxton declared that 
the planter had not fulfilled his part in the contract, whilst 
the apprentices had fulfilled theirs ; and demanded that the 
emancipation should be hastened, and the apprenticeship 
abolished. Parliament was compelled to pass additional 
laws for the defence and security of the negro, and in ill 
hurnor at these acts, the great island of Jamaica, with a pop- 
ulation of half a million, and 300,000 negroes, early in 1838, 
resolved to throw up the two remaining years of apprentice- 
ship, and to emancipate absolutely on the 1st August, 
1838. In British Guiana, in Dominica, the same resolu- 
tion had been earlier taken with more good will ; and the 
other islands fell into the measure ; so that on the 1st 
August, 1838, the shackles dropped from every British slave. 
The accounts which we have from all parties, both from the 
planters, and those too who were originally most opposed 
to the measure, and from the new freemen, are of the 
most satisfactory kind. The manner in which the new 
festival was celebrated, brings tears to the eyes. The 
First of August, 1838, was observed in Jamaica as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer. Sir Lionel Smith, the gov- 
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ernor, writes to the British Ministry, " It is impossible for 
me to do justice to the good order, decorum, and gratitude, 
which the whole laboring population manifested on that 
happy occasion. Though joy beamed on every counten- 
ance, it was throughout tempered with solemn thankfulness 
to God, and the churches and chapels were everywhere 
filled with these happy people " in humble offering of 
praise.'' 

The Queen, in her speech to the Lords and Commons, 
praised the conduct of the emancipated population : and, 
in 1840, Sir Charles Metcalfe, the new governor of Ja- 
maica, in his address to the Assembly, expressed himself 
to that late exasperated body in these terms. " All 
those who are acquainted with the state of the island, 
know that our emancipated population are as free, as 
independent in their conduct, as well-conditioned, as much 
in the enjoyment of abundance, and as strongly sen- 
sible of the blessings of liberty, as any that we know of in 
any country. All disqualifications and distinctions of 
color have ceased ; men of all colors have equal rights in 
law, and an equal footing in society, and every man's posi- 
tion is settled by the same circumstances which regulate 
that point in other free countries, where no difference of 
color exists. It may be asserted, without fear of denial, 
that the former slaves of Jamaica are now as secure in all 
social rights, as freeborn Britons." He further describes 
the erection of numerous churches, chapels, and schools, 
which the new population required, and adds that more are 
still demanded. The legislature, in their reply, echo the 
governor's statement, and say, " The peaceful demeanor of 
the emancipated population redounds to their own credit, 
and affords a proof of their continued comfort and pros- 
perity." 

I said, this event is signal in the history of civilization. 
There are many styles of civilization, and not one only. 

3 
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Ours is full of barbarities. There are many faculties in 
man, each of which takes its turn of activity, and that facul- 
ty which is paramount in any period, and exerts itself 
through the strongest nation, determines the civility of that 
age ; and each age thinks its own the perfection of rea- 
son. Our culture is very cheap and intelligible. Unroof 
any house, and you shall find it. The well-being consists 
in Tiaving a sufficiency of coffee and toast, with a daily 
newspaper ; a well-glazed parlor, with marbles, mirrors, and 
centre-table ; and the excitement of a few parties and a few 
rides in a year. Such as one house, such are all. The 
owner of a New York manor imitates the mansion and 
equipage of the London nobleman ; the Boston merchant 
rivals his brother of New York ; and the villages copy Boston. 
There have been nations elevated by great sentiments. Such 
was the civility of Sparta and the Dorian race, whilst it was 
defective in some of the chief elements of ours. That of 
Athens, again, lay in an intellect dedicated to beauty. That 
of Asia Minor in poetry, music, and arts ; that of Palestine 
in piety ; that of Rome in military arts and virtues, exalted 
by a prodigious magnanimity ; that of China and Japan in 
the last exaggeration of decorum and etiquette. Our civil- 
ity, England determines the style of, inasmuch as England is 
the strongest of the family of existing nations, and as we are 
the expansion of that people. It is that of a trading nation ; 
it is a shopkeeping civility. The English lord is a retired 
shopkeeper, and has the prejudices and timidities of that 
profession. And we are shopkeepers, and have acquired 
the vices and virtues that belong to trade. We peddle, 
we truck, we sail, we row; we ride in cars, we creep in 
teams, we go in canals — to market, and for the sale of 
goods. The national aim and employment streams into 
our ways of thinking, our laws, our habits, and our man- 
ners. The customer is the immediate jewel of our souls. 
Him we flatter, him we feast, compliment, vote for, and 
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will not contradict. It was or it seemed the dictate of 
trade, to keep the negro down. We had found a race 
who were less warlike, and less energetic shopkeepers than 
we ; who had very little skill in trade. We found it very 
convenient to keep them at work, since, by the aid of a 
little whipping, we could get their work for nothing but 
their board and the cost of whips. What if it cost a few 
unpleasant scenes on the coast of Africa? That was a 
great way off; and the scenes could be endured by some 
sturdy, unscrupulous fellows, who could go for high 
wages and bring us«the men, and need not trouble our 
ears with the disagreeable particulars. If any mention 
was made of homicide, madness, adultery, and intol- 
erable tortures, we would let the church-bells ring louder, 
the church-organ swell its peal, and drown the hideous 
sound. The sugar they raised was excellent : nobody 
tasted blood in it. The coffee was fragrant ; the to- 
bacco was incense; the brandy made nations happy; 
the cotton clothed the world. What ! all raised by these 
men, and no wages ? Excellent ! What a convenience ! 
They seemed created by providence to bear the heat and 
the whipping, and make these fine articles. 

But unhappily, most unhappily, gentlemen, man is born 
with intellect, as well as with a love of sugar, and with a 
sense of justice, as well as a taste for strong drink. These 
ripened, as well as those. You could not educate him, you 
could not get any poetry, any wisdom, any beauty in 
woman, any strong and commanding character in man, but 
these absurdities would still come flashing out, — these 
absurdities of a demand for justice, a generosity for thtf 
weak and oppressed. Unhappily too, for the planter, the 
laws of nature are in harmony with each other: that which 
the head and the heart demand, is found to be, in the long 
run, for what the grossest calculator calls his advantage. 
The moral sense is always supported by the permanent 
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interest of the parties. Else, I know not how, in our 
world, any good would ever get done. It was shown to 
the planters that they, as well as the negroes, were slaves ; 
that though they paid no wages, they got very poor work ; 
that their estates were ruining them, under the finest 
climate ; and that they needed the severest monopoly laws at 
home to keep them from bankruptcy. The oppression of the 
slave recoiled on them. They were full of vices ; their 
children were lumps of pride, sloth, sensuality and rotten- 
ness. The position of woman was nearly as bad as it 
could be, and, like other robbers, they could not sleep in 
security. Many planters have said, since the emancipa- 
tion, that, before that day, they were the greatest slaves on 
the estates. Slavery is no scholar, no improver ; it does 
not love the whistle of the railroad ; it does not love the 
newspaper, the mailbag, a college, a book, or a preacher 
who has the absurd whim of saying what he thinks ; it does 
not increase the white population ; it does not improve 
the soil ; everything goes to decay. For these reasons, the 
islands proved bad customers to England. It was very 
easy for manufacturers less shrewd than those of Birming- 
ham and Manchester to see, that if the state of things in 
the islands was altered, if the slaves had wages, the slaves 
would be clothed, would build houses, would fill them 
with tools, with pottery, with crockery, with hardware ; 
and negro women love fine clothes as well as white 
women. In every naked negro of those thousands, 
they saw a future customer. Meantime, they saw fur- 
ther, that the slave-trade, by keeping in barbarism the 
whole coast of eastern Africa, deprives them of countries 
and nations of customers, if once freedom and civility, 
and European manners could get a foothold there. But 
the trade could not be abolished, whilst this hungry West 
Indian market, with an appetite like the grave, cried,-More, 
more, bring me a hundred a day ; " they could not expect 
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any mitigation in the madness of the poor African war- 
chiefs. These considerations opened the eyes of the 
dullest in Britain. More than this, the West Indian estate 
was owned or mortgaged in England, and the owner and 
the mortgagee had very plain intimations that the feeling 
of English liberty was gaining every hour new mass and 
velocity, and the hostility to such as resisted it, would be 
fatal. The House of Commons would destroy the protec- 
tion of island produce, and interfere on English politics in 
the island legislation : so they hastened to make the best 
of their position, and accepted the bill. 

These considerations, I doubt not, had their weight, the 
interest of trade, the interest of the revenue, and, more- 
over, the good fame of the action. It was inevitable that 
men should feel these motives. But they do not appear 
to have had an excessive or unreasonable weight. On 
reviewing this history, I think the whole transaction reflects 
infinite honor on the people and parliament of England. 
It wasii stately spectacle, to see the cause of human rights 
argued with so much patience and generosity, and with 
such a mass of evidence before that powerful people. It 
is a creditable incident in the history, that when, in 1789, 
the first privy-council report of evidence on the trade, a 
bulky folio, (embodying all the facts which the London 
Committee had been engaged for years in collecting, and 
all the examinations before the council,) was .presented to 
the House of Commons, a late day being named for 
the discussion, in order to give members time, — Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Pitt, the prime minister, and other gen- 
tlemen, took advantage of the postponement, to retire into 
the country, to read the report. For months and years the 
bill was debated, with some consciousness of the extent 
of its relations by the first citizens of England, the fore- 
most men of the earth ; every argument was weighed, every 
particle of evidence was sifted, and laid in the scale ; and, 
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at last, the right triumphed, the poor man was vindicated, 
and the oppressor was flung out. 1 know that England 
has the advantage of trying the question at a wide distance 
from the spot where the nuisance exists : the planters are 
not, excepting in rare examples, members of the legisla- 
ture. The extent of the empire, and the magnitude and 
number of other questions crowding into court, keep this 
one in balance, and prevent it from obtaining that ascen- 
dency, and being urged with that intemperance, which a 
question of property tends to acquire. There are causes 
in the composition of the British legislature, and the rela- 
tion of its leaders to the country and to Eurc-pe, which 
exclude much that is pitiful and injurious in other legisla- 
tive assemblies. From these reasons, the question was 
discussed with a rare independence and magnanimity. It 
was not narrowed down to a paltry electioneering trap, 
and, I must say, a delight in justice, an honest tenderness* 
for the poor negro, for man suffering these wrongs, com- 
bined with the national pride, which refused to give the 
support of English soil, or the protection of the English 
flag, to these disgusting violations of nature. 

Forgive me, fellow citizens, if I own to you, that in the 
last few days that my attention has been occupied with 
this history, I have not been able to read a page of it, 
without the most painful comparisons. Whilst I have read 
of England,. I have thought of New England. Whilst I 
have meditated in my solitary walks on the magnanimity of 
the English Bench and Senate, reaching out the benefit of 
the law to the most helpless citizen in her world-wide 
realm, I have found myself oppressed by other thoughts. 
As I have walked in the pastures and along the edge of 
woods, I could not keep my imagination on those agreea- 
ble figures, for other images that intruded on me. I could 
not see the great vision of the patriots and senators who 
have adopted the slave's cause : — they turned their 
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backs on me. No: I see other pictures — of mean men: 
I see very poor, very ill-clothed, very ignorant men, not 
surrounded by happy friends, — to be plain, — poor black 
men of obscure employment as mariners, cooks, or stew- 
ards, in ships, yet citizens of this our Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, — freeborn as we, — whom the slave-laws of 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, have 
arrested in the vessels in which they visited those ports, and 
shut up in jails so long as the vessel remained in port, with 
the stringent addition, that if the shipmaster fails to pay 
the costs of this official arrest, and the board in jail, these 
citizens are to be sold for slaves, to pay that expense. 
This man, these men, I see, and no law to save them. 
Fellow citizens, this crime will not be hushed up any 
longer. I have learned that a citizen of Nantucket, walk- 
ing in New Orleans, found a freeborn citizen of Nantucket, 
a man, too, of great personal worth, and, as it happened, 
very dear to him, as having saved his own life, working 
chained in the streets of that city, kidnapped by such a 
process as this. In the sleep of the laws, the private inter- 
ference of two excellent citizens of Boston has, I have 
ascertained, rescued several natives of this State from these 
southern prisons. Gentlemen, I thought the deck of a Massa- 
chusetts ship was as much the territory of Massachusetts, 
as the floor on which we stand. It should be as sacred as 
the temple of God. The poorest fishing-smack, that floats 
under the shadow of an iceberg in the northern seas, or 
hunts the whale in the southern ocean, should be encom- 
passed by her laws with comfort and protection, as much as 
within the arms of Cape Ann and Cape Cod. And this kid- 
napping is suffered within our own land and federation, 
whilst the fourth article of the Constitution of the United 
States ordains in terms, that, " The citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States." If such a damnable outrage can be 
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committed on the person of a citizen with impunity, let the 
Governor break the broad seal of the State ; he bears the 
sword in vain. The Governor of Massachusetts is a 
trifler : the State-house in Boston is a play-house : the 
General Court is a dishonored body : if they make laws 
which they cannot execute. The great-hearted Puritans 
have left no posterity. The rich men may walk in State- 
street, but they walk without honor ; and the farmers may 
brag their democracy in the country, but they are dis- 
graced men. If the State has no power to defend its own 
people in its own shipping, because it has delegated that 
power to the Federal Government, has it no representation 
in the Federal Government? Are those men dumb ? I am 
no lawyer, and cannot indicate the forms applicable to the 
case, but here is something which transcends all forms. 
Let the senators and representatives of the State, containing 
a population of a million freemen, go in a body before the 
Congress, and say, that they have a demand to make on 
them so imperative, that all functions of government must 
stop, until it is satisfied. If ordinary legislation cannot 
reach it, then extraordinary must be applied. The Con- 
gress should instruct the President to send to those ports of 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, such orders and 
such force, as should release, forthwith, all such citizens of 
Massachusetts as were holden in prison without the allega- 
tion of any crime, and should set on foot the strictest inqui- 
sition to discover where such persons, brought into slavery 
by these local laws, at any time heretofore, may now be. 
That first ; — and then, let order be taken to indemnify all 
such as have been incarcerated. As for dangers to the 
Union, from such demands ! — the Union is already at an 
end, when the first citizen of Massachusetts is thus out- 
raged. Is it an union and covenant in which the State of 
Massachusetts agrees to be imprisoned, and the State of 
Carolina to imprison ? Gentlemen, I am loath to say harsh 
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things, and perhaps I know too little of politics for the small- 
est weight to attach to any censure of mine, — but I am at 
a loss how to characterize the tameness and silence of the 
two senators and the ten representatives of the State at 
Washington. To what purpose, have we clothed each of 
those representatives with the power of seventy thousand 
persons, and each senator with near half a million, if they 
are to sit dumb at their desks, and see their constituents 
captured and sold ; — perhaps to gentlemen sitting by 
them in the hall ? There is a scandalous rumor that has been 
swelling louder of late years, — perhaps it is wholly false, 
— that members are bullied into silence by southern gen- 
tlemen. It is so easy to omit to speak, or even to be 
absent when delicate things are to be handled. I may as well 
say what all men feel, that whilst our very amiable and very 
innocent representatives and senators at Washington, are 
accomplished lawyers and merchants, and very eloquent 
at dinners and at caucuses, there is a disastrous want of 
men from New England. I would gladly make exceptions, 
and you will not suffer me to forget one eloquent old man, 
in whose veins the blood of Massachusetts rolls, and who 
singly has defended the freedom of speech, and the rights of 
the free, against the usurpation of the slave-holder. But the 
reader of Congressional debates, in New England, is per- 
plexed to see with what admirable sweetness and patience 
the majority of the free States, are schooled and ridden by 
the minority of slave-holders. What if we should send thith- 
er representatives who were a particle less amiable and less 
innocent ? I entreat you, sirs, let not this stain attach, let 
not this misery accumulate any longer. If the managers of 
our political parties are too prudent and too cold; — if, 
most unhappily, the ambitious class of young men and 
political men have found out, that these neglected victims 
are poor and without weight; that they have no graceful 
hospitalities to offer ; no valuable business to throw into 

4 
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any man's hands, no strong vote to cast at the elections ; 
and therefore may with impunity be left in their chains or 
to the chance of chains, then let the citizens in their prima- 
ry capacity take up their cause on this very ground, and 
say to the government of the State, and of the Union, that 
government exists to defend the weak and the poor and 
the injured party ; the rich and the strong can better take 
care of themselves. And as an omen and assurance of 
success, I point you to the bright example which England 
set you, on this day, ten years ago. 

There are other comparisons and other imperative duties 
which come sadly to mind, — but I do not wish to darken 
the hours of this day by crimination ; I turn gladly to the 
rightful theme, to the bright aspects of the occasion. 

This event was a moral revolution. The history of it is 
before you. Here was no prodigy, no fabulous hero, no 
Trojan horse, no bloody war, but all was achieved by plain 
means of plain men, working not under a leader, but under 
a sentiment. Other revolutions have been the insurrection 
of the oppressed ; this was the repentance of the tyrant. 
It was the masters revolting from their mastery. The 
slave-holder said, I will not hold slaves. The end was 
noble, and the means were pure. Hence, the elevation 
and pathos of this chapter of history. The lives of the 
advocates are pages of greatness, and the connexion of the 
eminent senators with this question, constitutes the immor- 
talizing moments of those men's lives. The bare enunci- 
ation of the theses, at which the lawyers and legislators ar- 
rived, gives a glow to the heart of the reader. Lord Chan- 
cellor Northington is the author of the famous sentence, 
" As soon as any man puts his foot on English ground, he 
becomes free." " I was a slave," said the counsel of 
Somerset, speaking for his client, " for I was in America : 
I am now in a country, where the common rights of man- 
kind are known and regarded." Granville Sharpe filled 
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the ear of the judges with the sound principles, that had 
from time to time been affirmed by the legal authorities. 
" Derived power cannot be superior to the power from 
which it is derived." " The reasonableness of the law is 
the soul of the law." " tt is better to suffer every evil, 
than to consent to any." Out it would come, the God's 
truth, out it came, like a bolt from a cloud, for all the 
mgmbling of the lawyers. One feels very sensibly in all 
this history that a great heart and soul are behind there, 
superior to any man, and making use of each, in turn, and 
infinitely attractive to every person according to the degree 
of reason in his own mind, so that this cause has had the 
power to draw to it every particle of talent and of worth 
in England, from the beginning. All the great geniuses of 
the British senate, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Grenville, Sheridan, 
Grey, Canning, ranged themselves on its side; the poet 
Cowper wrote for it : Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, in 
this country, all recorded their votes. All men remember 
the subtlety and the fire of indignation, which the Edin- 
burgh Review contributed to the cause ; and every liberal 
mind, poet, preacher, moralist, statesman, has had the for- 
tune to appear somewhere for this cause. On the other part, 
appeared the reign of pounds and shillings, and all manner 
of rage and stupidity ; a resistance which drew from Mr. 
Huddlestohe in Parliament the observation, " That a curse 
attended this trade even in the mode of defending it. By a 
certain fatality, none but the vilest arguments were brought 
forward, which corrupted the very persons who used them. 
Every one of these was built on the narrow ground of 
interest, of pecuniary profit, of sordid gain, in opposition to 
every motive that had reference to humanity, justice, and 
religion, or to that great principle which comprehended 
them all." — This moral force perpetually reinforces and 
dignifies the friends of this cause. It gave that tenacity to 
their point which has insured ultimate triumph ; and it 
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gave that superiority in reason, in imagery, in eloquence, 
which makes in all countries anti-slavery meetings so attrac- 
tive to the people, and has made it a proverb in Massa- 
chusetts, that, " eloquence is dog-cheap at the anti-slavery 
chapel ? " 

I will say further, that we are indebted mainly to this 
movement, and to the continuers of it, for the popular dis- 
cussion of every point of practical ethics, and a reference of 
every question to the absolute standard. It is notorious, 
that the political, religious, and social schemes, with which 
the minds of men are now most occupied, have been ma- 
tured, or at least broached, in the free and daring discus- 
sions of these assemblies. Men have become aware 
through the emancipation, and kindred events, of the 
presence of powers, which, in their days of darkness, they 
had overlooked. . Virtuous men will not again rely on 
political agents. They have found out the deleterious 
effect of political association. Up to this day, we have 
allowed to statesmen a paramount social standing, and we 
bow low to them as to the great. We cannot extend this 
deference to them any longer. The secret cannot be kept, 
that the seats of power are filled by underlings, ignorant, 
timid, and selfish, to a degree to destroy all claim, except- 
ing that on compassion, to the society of the just and 
generous. What happened notoriously to an American 
ambassador in England, that he found himself compelled 
to palter, and to disguise the fact that he was a slave- 
breeder, happens to men of state. Their vocation is a 
presumption against them, among well-meaning people. 
The superstition respecting power and office, is going to 
the ground. The stream of human affairs flows its own 
way, and is very little affected by the activity of legislators. 
What great masses of men wish done, will be done ; and 
they do not wish it for a freak, but because it is their state 
and natural end. There are now other energies than. 
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force, other than political, which no man in future can 
allow himself to disregard. There is direct conversation 
and influence. A man is to make himself felt, by his 
proper force. The tendency of things runs steadily to 
this point, namely, to put every man on his merits, and to 
give him so much power as he naturally exerts — no more, 
no less. Of course, the timid and base persons, all who 
are conscious of no worth in themselves, and who owe all 
their place to the opportunities which the old order of 
things allowed a them to deceive and defraud men, shudder 
at the change, and would fain silence every honest voice, 
and lock up every house where liberty and innovation can 
be pleaded for. They would raise mobs, for fear is very 
cruel. But the strong and healthy yeomen and husbands 
of the land, the self-sustaining class of inventive and in- 
dustrious men, fear no competition or superiority. Come 
what will, their faculty cannot be spared. 

The First of August marks the entrance of a new ele- 
ment into modern politics, namely, the civilization of the 
negro. A man is added to the human family. Not the 
least affecting part of this history of abolition, is, the an- 
nihilation of the old indecent nonsense about the nature 
of the negro. In the case of the ship Zong, in 1781, 
whose master had thrown one hundred and thirty-two 
slaves alive into the sea, to cheat the underwriters, the first 
jury gave a verdict in favor of the master and owners : 
they had a right to do what they had done. Lord Mans- 
field is reported to have said on the bench, " The matter 
left to the jury is, — Was it from necessity? For they 
had no doubt, — though it shocks one very much, — that 
the case of slaves was the same as if horses had been 
thrown overboard. It is a very shocking case." But a 
more enlightened and humane opinion began to prevail. 
Mr. Clarkson, early in his career, made a collection of 
African productions and manufactures, as specimens of 
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the arts and culture of the negro ; comprising cloths and 
loom, weapons, polished stones and woods, leather, glass, 
dyes, ornaments, soap, pipe-bowls, and trinkets. These 
he showed to Mr. Pitt, who saw and handled them with 
extreme interest. " On sight of these," says Clarkson, 
" many sublime thoughts seemed to rush at once into his 
mind, some of which he expressed ; " and hence appeared 
to arise a project which was always dear to him, of the 
civilization of Africa, — a dream which forever elevates 
his fame. In 1791, Mr. Wilberforce announced to the 
House of Commons, " We have already gained one vic- 
tory : we have obtained for these poor creatures the recog- 
nition of their human nature, which, for a time, was most 
shamefully denied them." It was the sarcasm of Montes- 
quieu, " it would not do to suppose that negroes were men, 
lest it should turn out that whites were not ; " for, the 
white has, for ages, done what he could to keep the negro 
in that hoggish state. His laws have been furies. It now 
appears, that the negro race is, more than any other, sus- 
ceptible of rapid civilization. The emancipation is ob- 
served, in the islands, to have wrought for the negro a 
benefit as sudden as when a thermometer is brought out of 
the shade into the sun. It has given him eyes and ears. If, 
before, he was taxed with such stupidity, or such defective 
vision, that he could not set a table square to the walls of 
an apartment, he is now the principal, if not the only me- 
chanic, in the West Indies ; and is, besides, an architect, 
a physician, a lawyer, a magistrate, an editor, and a valued 
and increasing political power. The recent testimonies of 
Sturge, of Thome and Kimball, of Gurney, of Philippo, 
are very explicit on this point, the capacity and the success 
of the colored and the black population in employments of 
skill, of profit, and of trust ; and, best of all, is the testi- 
mony to their moderation. They receive hints and ad- 
vances from the whites, that they will be gladly received 
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as subscribers to the Exchange, as members of this or 
that committee of trust. ,Thcy hold back, and say to each 
other, that " social position is not to be gained by push- 
ing." 

I have said that this event interests us because it came 
mainly from the concession of the whites ; I add, that in 
part it is the earning of the blacks. They won the pity 
and respect which they have received, by their powers and 
native endowments. I think this a circumstance of the 
highest import. Their whole future is in it. Our planet, 
before the age of written history, had its races of savages, 
like the generations of sour paste, or the animalcules that 
wriggle and bite in a drop of putrid water. Who cares for 
these or for their wars ? We do not wish a world of bugs 
or of birds; neither afterward of Scythians, Caraibs, or 
Feejees. The grand style of nature, her great periods, is 
all we observe in them. Who cares for oppressing whites, 
or oppressed blacks, twenty centuries ago, more than for 
bad dreams? Eaters and food are in the harmony of 
nature ; and there too is the germ forever protected, un- 
folding gigantic leaf after leaf, a newer flower, a richer 
fruit, in every period, yet its next product is never to be 
guessed. It will only save what is worth saving; and it 
saves not by compassion, but by power. It appoints no 
police to guard the lion, but his teeth and claws ; no fort 
or city for the bird, but his wings ; no rescue for flies and 
mites, but their spawning numbers, which no ravages can 
overcome. It deals with men after the same manner. If 
they are rude and foolish, down they must go. When at 
last in a race, a new principle appears, an idea, — that 
conserves it ; ideas only save races. If the black man is 
feeble, and not important to the existing races, not on a 
parity with the best race, the black man must serve, and 
be exterminated. But if the black man carries in his 
bosom an indispensable element of a new and coming 
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civilization, for the sake of that element, no wrong, nor 
strength, nor circumstance, can hurt him : he will survive 
and play his part. So now, the arrival in the world of 
such men as Toussaint, and the Haytian heroes, or of the 
leaders of their race in Baibadoes and Jamaica, outweighs 
in good omen all the English and American humanity. 
The anti-slavery of the whole world, is dust in the balance 
before this, — is a poor squeamishness and nervousness: 
the might and the right are here: here is the anti-slave: 
here is man : and if you have man, black or white is an 
insignificance. The intellect, — that is miraculous ! Who 
has it, has the talisman : his skin and bones, though they 
were of the color of night, are transparent, and the ever* 
lasting stars shine through, with attractive beams. But a 
compassion for that which is not and cannot be useful or 
lovely, is degrading and futile. All the songs, and news- 
papers, and money-subscriptions, and vituperation of such 
as do not think with us, will avail nothing against a fact. I 
say to you, you must save yourself, black or white, man or 
woman ; other help is none. I esteem the occasion of this 
jubilee to be the proud discovery, that the black race can 
contend with the white ; that, in the great anthem which 
we call history, a piece of many parts and vast compass, 
after playing a long time a very low and subdued accom- 
paniment, they perceive the time arrived when they can 
strike in with effect, and take a master's part in the music. 
The civility of the world has reached that pitch, that their 
more moral genius is becoming indispensable, and the 
quality of this race is to be honored for itself. For this, 
they have been preserved in sandy deserts, in rice-swamps, 
in kitchens and shoe-shops, so long : now let them emerge, 
clothed and in their own form. 

There remains the very elevated consideration which 
the subject opens, but which belongs to more abstract 
views than we are now taking, this namely, that the civility 
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of no race can be perfect whilst another race is degraded. 
It is a doctrine alike of the oldest, and of the newest phi- 
losophy, that, man is one, and that you cannot injure any 
member, without a sympathetic injury to all the members. 
America is not civil, whilst Africa is barbarous. 

These considerations seem to leave no choice for the 
action of the intellect and the conscience of the country. 
There have been moments in this, as well as in every piece 
of moral history, when there seemed room for the infusions 
of a skeptical philosophy ; when it seemed doubtful, 
whether brute force would not triumph in the eternal 
struggle. I doubt not, that sometimes a despairing negro, 
when jumping over the ship's sides to escape from the 
white devils who surrounded him, has believed there was 
no vindication of. right; it is horrible to think of, but it 
seemed so. I doubt not, that sometimes the negro's friend, 
in the face of scornful and brutal hundreds of traders and 
drivers, has felt his heart sink. Especially, it seems to me, 
some degree of despondency is pardonable, when he observes 
the men of conscience and of intellect, his own natural allies 
and champions, — those whose attention should be nailed to 
the grand objects of this cause, so hotly offended by what- 
ever incidental petulances or infirmities of indiscreet defend- 
ers of the negro, as to permit themselves to be ranged with 
the enemies of the human race ; and names which should be 
the alarums of liberty and the watchwords of truth, are mixed 
up with all the rotten rabble of selfishness and tyranny. I 
assure myself that this coldness and blindness will pass away. 
A single noble wind of sentiment will scatter them forever. 
I am sure that the good and wise elders, the ardent and 
generous youth will not permit what is incidental and ex- 
ceptional to withdraw their devotion from the essential and 
permanent characters of the question. There have been 
moments, 1 said, when men might be forgiven, who doubt- 
ed. Those moments are past. Seen in masses, it cannot 
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be disputed, lliere is progress in human society. There is 
a blessed necessity by which the interest of men is always. 
driving them to the right ; and, again, making all crime 
mean and ugly. The genius of the Saxon race, friendly 
to liberty; the enterprise, the very muscular vigor of this 
nation, are inconsistent with slavery. The Intellect, with 
blazing eye, looking through history from the beginning 
onward, gazes on this blot, and it disappears. The senti- 
ment of Right, once very low and indistinct, but ever 
more articulate, because it is the voice of the universe, 
pronounces Freedom. The Power that built this fabric of 
things affirms it in the heart; and in the history of the 
First of August, has made a sign to the ages, of his will. 
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Dear Sir : The undersigned, impressed with the belief that the publics* 
tion of your Address, delivered on the last Anniversary of Negro Emancipation in 
the British West Indies, will greatly promote the cause of Universal Liberty, very 
respectfully solicit a copy of the same for that purpose. We hope this request will 
be granted ; as a fair history of that event, and of the operation of Free Colored La- 
bor, upon Profit and Character, is, at this time, very much needed. With s ent iments 
of high personal regard for your disinterested zeal in the cause of human freedom, 
we remain, &c. Syracuse, Aug. 14th, 1845. 



THOS. SPENCER, 
GUY DAVIS, 
JOSEPH BARBER, 
J. W. NORTH, , 
C. A. WHEATON, 
HIRAM PUTNAM, 
W. L. TURNEY, 



J. BROUGHTON, 
J. L. BAGG, 
DAVID COGSWELL, 
H. HOYT, 
E. J. FOSTER, 
J. H. BATES, 
JOSIAH WRIGHT. 



* Syracuse, Aug. 22, 1845. 

Gutlcmxr :— 

I am highly gratified that you were interested in my address, and that you 

deem it worthy of publication. In the hope that you have not overrated it, I sub* 

mit it to your disposal. 

Very Respectfully, Yours, 

SAMUEL J. MAY. 



ADDRESS ON WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 



" Blow ye the trumpet abroad o'er the sea, 
Humanity triumphs — the Bondmen are free ; 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken ; 

. His scourges and fetters, all clotted with blood, 
Are wrenched from his grasp ; — for the word was but spoken, 
.And fetters and scourges were sunk in the flood. 
Blow ye the trumpet abroad o'er the sea, 
Humanity triumphs, the Bondmen are free. 1 ' 
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Blessed be God, this is not a mere poetical fiction. It is 
a historical fact; and it should be celebrated by the true 
friends of humanity throughout the earth. The first of Au- 
gust should be hallowed. It is the anniversary of an 
event more auspicious to the cause of the poor and 
oppressed, than any other event since the advent of the 
Messiah. The emancipation of the 800,000 slaves in the 
British West Indies — which was consummated on the 1st 
of August, 1834 — is a signal illustration of the omnipotence 
of the truth, and of the entire sufficiency of moral means 
to effect the subversion of the worst forms of human ill. It 
is a practical commentary, nay, it is an extant, living fulfil- 
ment of the promise of Jesus to his disciples, that if they 
only have faith, they shall remove mountains by a word. — 
For what evil ever afflicted the human family more moun- 
tainous, .more deeply rooted, and of longer standing, than 
slavery? Slavery countenanced, legalized, protected, by 
the British Empire ! And yet it has been abolished. 

In a harsher, or a milder form, slavery has prevailed irj 
the world from the remotest time — originating in the bar- 
barous practices of men, who knew no better principle than 
that might gives right. Under the light of Christianity, some 
juster views of the rights of man were acquired, and a tone 
of feeling produced, by which the kind of slavery, that 
prevailed in Europe for ages, under the feudal system, had 
given way, and in most of the states had become extinct* 



But in the 15th century, slavery was revived in a highly ag- 
gravated form, in the colonies of the new world. Then com» 
menced what is damned to everlasting fame, for its pre-em- 
inent atrocity — the African slave trade — begun and carried 
on almost exclusively by the self-styled Christian nations 
of Europe. It was prompted by the basest and most un- 
yielding passions of the human soul — the thirst for gold, the 
lust of power, and the love of ease. Yet the common opin- 
ion of the so called civilized world acquiesced in this iniqui- 
ty ; and even Christian moralists attempted its justification. 
No other abomination, except it be the horrid custom of war, 
has been so strongly entrenched in the world as Slavery has 
been. But it has been successfully assailed— in its worst 
form— in one of its strongest holds — assailed and completely 
carried. Blessed be God, we can now say completely car- 
ried ! Carried, not by force and arms — not by stratagem— 
but by the power of truth ! 

" No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around : 
But peaceful was the night/' 
In which by moral might, 

This work was done ! 

11 It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyetoV 
We cannot yet fully appreciate the importance of thil 
fcvent. We see, and rejoice in its bearing upon the aboli- 
tion of slavery in our country, and upon the abolition of ne- 
gro slavery throughout the world. But there are other form* 
of oppression to be broken up ; other abominations to be over- 
thrown. And hereafter, tnose who may be roused to at- 
tempt the removal of some mighty evil, yet untouched, will 
look back for encouragement to the success of the Britisfe 
abolitionists. In time to come, the philanthropist may ever 
feel assured, by that event, which has signalized the 1st of 
August, that he need not despair of success, if his object bs 
a good one, and he be patient, persevering and prayerful 
For this event has done more than any other to establish that 
most encouraging doctrine, which all, who would go forwgrc{ 
with any power, must believe, that "whatever ought to be 
done can oe done — that whatever is right is also practica- 
ble — that things which are impossible with men, are possi- 
ble with God." :; 

1 would there were time, for me to give you only a %rj$ 



•ketch of the history of that moral conflict, the triumph of 
which we have come here to celebrate. Beginning with 
the first movement ever made, in mercy to the outraged chil- 
dren of Africa, it would do my heart good to tell, and your 
hearts good to hear, of the generous espousal by Granville 
Sharpe, in 1765, of the cauge of a friendless slave, who 
having been so shockingly beaten by his master, that he was 
supposed to be disabled for life, was abandoned to perish, 
if he might, in the streets of London, — and afterwards, when 
he had been unexpectedly restored to health by the skill of 
a humane physician, was reclaimed by the shameless 
wretch who had beaten him, and well nigh borne off to the 
home of perpetual bondage, under what was supposed to 
be the sanction of English Law. It would do my heart 
good to tell, and your hearts good to hear how, stimulated 
by this outrage, Granville Sharpe was led to institute a care- 
ful examination of the laws of his country, until he discov- 
ered, as he expected to do, that there was no provision, under 
which any man could hold his fellow man as a slave in Eng- 
land ; and how by years of persevering importunity at the 
bench of Justice, he procured in 1772— aye, extorted 
from Lord Mansfield, that glorious decision, which, howev- 
er reluctantly given, has signalized that eminent jurist's 
name more than any other act of his official life. 

It would do my heart good to tell, and your hearts good 
to hear, the bold and thrilling condemnation of the slave 
trade and slavery, by the venerable John Wesley, founder 
of the Methodist Church, — and of the plain language used 
and valuable labors performed in this cause, at that early 
day, by the Society of Friends. Still more would it do our 
hearts good to speak, and to hear, of the noble self consecra- 
tion of Thomas Clarksonand William Wilberforce, in their 
early manhood, to this then hopeless work of humanity,— 
and of the ; unibated ardor and unfli Aching fidelity, with 
which they prosecuted their enterprise for twenty long 
yearp, until they triumphed over all opposition ; and brought 
many proud men to do them honor, by whom they had 
beeo.wratbfully and contemptuously denounced as pestilent 

fanatics, not fit to live.* 
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*' tt is a fact worth mentioning, that William 4th, the crowning glory of whose 
4b6Yt feign was, that he had the honor of affixing the royal signature to the Act of 
Em— cinalion, was one of the Lofds who, a few years before, dared to speak indig- 
nantly end contemptuously of Wilberforce and his fellow laborers. 



It would do my heart good to teH, and your hearts ti* 
hear, of the revival of this work by Fowell Buxton, in 1823 ; 
and of the clear and strong annunciation by Elizabeth Hey- 
rick, of the new doctrine of " Immediate not Gradual Etrian- 
cijjation, the right of the slave and the duty of the master." She 
lived not to witness the quickening influence of her truth- 
ful word ; but her name will live forever, in the story of re- 
deemed humanity. The new view, which she, and a few 
other kindred spirits, presented of this subject, seems to 
have enkindled afresh all the anti-slavery zeal in the land ; 
and to have waked up the people to a deep sense of their 
guiltiness, in having acquiesced so long in the continued en- 
slavement of those, who were in bondage before Clarkson 
and Wilberforce accomplished their generous purpose.— 
The people were soon brought to see, and those venerated 
philanthropists were among the first to acknowledge, that 
all that had been done for bleeding Africa, would be a nul- 
lity — that the abolition of the slave trade would be but a 
dead letter upon the statute book, unless slavery itself could 
be abolished ; for so long as the market for any article of 
merchandize be kept open, and a sufficient pecuniary in- 
ducement is offered for the supply of that article, so long will 
it be furnished, let the risk of the traffic be what it may. 
(See Note A.) 

The Anti-slavery Society of London, in 1820, embraced 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation. Men of signal abili- 
ty were found ready and anxious to go to and fro, pressing 
upon the public conscience the sinfulness of holding men 
as property, or participating in the gains, or the prtductions 
of those, who regarded and treated fellow men as domesti- 
cated brutes. Hundreds of thousands, in the United King- 
dom, were brought to pledge themselves to abstain from 
the use of the produce of slave labor — and a much larger 
number, who did not concur in this particular measure, 
united with great heartiness in demanding of Parliament 
the immediate abolition of slavery. The women of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland were especially active and suc- 
cessful, in circulatiug petitions for this boon. And when 
women leave the retirement, which they love, and becdifce 
publicly active in any cause, it is an evidence, which all 
history shows us may not be despised, that the heart of hu- 
manity is deeply moved ; and is bent upon the proposed 
achievement, with a determination that Will not be Tbaulked. 



3?h© event of which I am speaking, was a signal illustration 
of this fact. The cry for immediate emancipation ran£ 
through the land, and waxed louder and stronger, until the 
men who were in power, and the men who would be in 
power — the office holders and the office seekers — were 
alike compelled to give to it a respectful consideration. 
The houses of Parliament were overwhelmed with peti- 
tions. These increased in urgency, and in the weight of 
numbers, until in 1833, May 14, the leading member of the 
House of Commons introduced a bill for the emancipation 
of the slaves. That Bill was indeed unjust in its spirit, and 
unhappy in some of its prominent provisions — still it went 
to the immediate abolition of Slavery. The bill was pass- 
ed — and on the 1st of August, 1834, it took effect. On the 
morning of this memorable day, the yoke of Slavery was 
broken from the necks of more than eight hundred thousand 
—who then stood up before the world disenthralled, eman- 
cipated — their rights as men recognized, guarantied, se- 
cured to them, by the government of the British Empire. 
.Stood up, did I say ? No, they received the boon of freedom 
not in the attitude of exultation, but of reverent gratitude. 
On their bended knees did they await the coming of the 
moment that would make them free. As the loud bell 
at midnight tolled the hour, which separated forever the 
long ages of slavery that had passed, from the ages to 
come of liberty, and increasing light and happiness — "as 
the loud bell tolled its first notes, the crowded assembly 
prostrated themselves on their knees. All was silent, save 
the quivering, half-stifled breath of the struggling spirit. 
The slow notes of the clock fell upon the multitude — peal 
on peal — peal on peal rolled over the prostrate throng, . in 
tones of angels' voices, thrilling among the desolate chords 
end weary strings of the hearts, that had so long pined in 
bondage* Scarce had the clock sounded its last note, when 
,tfce lightning of Heaven flashed vividly around, and a loud 
peal of. thunder roared along the sky ; as it were, God's 
^pillar of fire, and trump of jubilee ! A moment of pro- 
found silence passed. Then came the burst. * They broke 
forth into prayer; they shouted, they sung 'Glory!' 'Al- 
leluia !' — they clapped their hands, leaped up, fell down, 
clasped each other in their free arms, cried, laughed, and 
went to and fro, tossing up their unfettered hands. But 
high above the whole there was a mighty sound, which ever 



and anon swelled tip ; it yrat tbe uttering in negro, broken 

dialect, of gratitude to Go3. 

"After this gush of excitement had spent itself, the con- 
gregation became calm, and the remainder of the night wai 
occupied in singing and prayer, in reading the Bible, and 
in addresses from the missionaries, explaining the nature of 
the freedom just received, and exhorting the freed people 
to show themselves, in all things, worthy of the high boon 
which God had conferred upon them." 

Have you ever witnessed, have you ever heard of a scene 
more sublime than this ? Do you know of any passage in 
the history of the whole race of man, that discloses mom of 
the best part of human nature ? When I first read this pas- 
sage, I was overcome with emotion ; and I can never read 
it without a beating heart. Gladly would 1 give tbe best 
volume in my library to any one, who would show me an- 
other page in the hiftory of man equal to this. 

It would be my choice to spend the rest of the time, I 
may occupy on this occasion, in dwelling more at length up- 
oh the history of tbe event we came here to celebrate— 4h 
showing you how the evil forebodings, of those who were 
opposed to emancipation, and the fears of those who favor* 
ed it, were all put to shame by the excellent conduct of the 
newly freed men. I should prefer merely to narrate to you 
the evidences we have of the happy effects of this act of 
humanity — of the decrease of poverty and crime in the 
West Indies — the increase of public confidence and sense 
of security — of the rise in the value of real estate, a sure 
index of the prosperity of a community — and of tbe plane 
of individual and social relief and improvement, which have 
all followed tbe emancipation of the enslaved. (See 
Note B.) 

But alas ! our country is still full of unbelievers ; and I 
must turn from the glowing narration, to argue certain 
points with some, to whom all this light, that has sprang up> 
seems darkness — to whom all this good seems evil. 

What concern have we, there be many that say— what 
concern have we with the emancipation in the British West 
Indies. It was a national affair. It was effected by instru- 
ments, that we cannot use in this country ? and your extrav- 
agant panegyric upon England for this act, is, by implica- 
tion, a reproach of our own nation, which we ao not de- 
serve. Let English philanthropists applaud their govern* 



merit for the Act of West India Emancipation, if they can, 
>vhile so much terrible wrong remains in the social condi- 
tion of their countrymen at home, and in the condition of 
the subjects of the British Empire, in other parts of the 
world. We may find some things more worthy of our 
commendation than this transaction, which, after all that 
has been said about it, is of a very mixed character, and 
serves rather to illustrate the egregious inconsistency of 
England, than to prove her philanthropy. Such is the tone, 
in which I often hear the event of the 1st of August spoken 
o£ Be it known to you, fellow citizens, I stand not here 
the eulogist of England, as a nation. She is a paragon of 
inconsistencies. I know not how to strike the balance, be- 
tween her glory and her shame. I would say of her in one 
line, what Pope has said of her most distinguished son, Lord 
Bacon, — 

" The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind." 

'•'But, whatever may be the guilt of that mighty nation as 
a body politic — however crushing may be the weight of her 
itistitcrtions at home — however grievous her oppressions 
abrbacf — the event we this day celebrate reveals the cheer- 
ing fact, that there are true hearted, noble minded philan- 
thropists among her people ; and that by the power of truth, 
entreaty", remonstrance, and other moral means, they have 
wrought such a change in the sentiments and feelings of the 
people, that the government, unprincipled and corrupt as it 
triay be, could no longer withstand the righteous demands 
of humanity; thus proving that "truth is mighty and will 
prevail."' 

Now whatever this great instrument of reform has effect- 
ed in one part of the world, it may effect in any other 
part. Aye, greater works than this shall it do. It is the 
instrument, by which the entire redemption of man is to be 
wrought out. Whatever may have been done for the relief 
of the suffering in any part, is a cause for congratulation and 
rejoicing in every other part of the world— -for humanity is 
one. The sufferings of men in all parts of the earth now 
from the same, or similar sources. Whatever therefore has 
operated, in England or in India, to relieve the oppressed, 
to raise up the fallen, may operate to the safae beneficent 
result, in America, or any where else. 

No one, who is at all acquainted with the story of West 

B 
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India Emancipation, can accord much praise to the English 
Government. They only did what public sentiment and 
feeling compelled them to do ; and they so mixed up their 
own devices with the work, to which they were called, as 
to impair its purity, and retard its success. Not to the Par- 
liament of Great Britain be the praise of that act, which 
this day? in 1834, set eight hundred thousand captives free; 
but to the warm hearted, self sacrificing men and women, 
who went through the length and breadth of the land, de- 
manding liberty for the enslaved, until, by the might of 
truth and justice, all opposition was overborne, and the sp- 
rit of tyranny quailed. Not to Lord Stanley be the praise, 
so much as to George Thompson, and such men as he. 
Not to Lord Brougham, but to Elizabeth Heyrick rather, 
and to Elizabeth Pease, and other faithful sisters of human- 
ity, whose names may never have reached these shores. 
So when the day of deliverance shall come, as come it must 
to the enslaved of our own land, in which the yoke of op- 
pression shall be broken here, the praise will not be due to 
the Congress or the President, from whom may be extorted 
some act that may consummate the work; but to Benjamin 
Lundy, the obscure saddler of Wheeling, who first raised 
the standard of " Universal Emancipation" and dedicated 
himsel f, body and soul, to the cause of the enslaved. Not to 
any Congress, or to any President; will the praise be due, 
but to William Lloyd Garrison, the poor young journey- 
man printer of Newburyport, who was the first to detect and 
expose the monsl rous lraud of the Colonization scheme, and 
to raise the cry of" immediate Emancipation ;" and who blew 
a blast, through the Liberator's trumpet, that waked our 
nation from ber guilty slumber. Not to any Congress or 
President, or statesmen will be due the praise of the slaves' 
redemption, but 1o Lydia Maria Child, who was the first to 
lay ber choice gifts, and her celebrity as an author, upon 
the altar of human freedom; and to Elizabeth Chandler, 
and Lucretia Motle, and Maria W. Chapman, and {Jarah 
and Angelina Grimke and Abby Kelly, and many other 
noble hearted women, at the thought of whose labors and 
sacrifices, my heart leaps into a flame of gratitude, on the 
slave's behalf. Not to any statesmen or politicians will the 
praise be due, for they will merely execute what public 
opinion requires at their hands ; but to those men, who have 
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created that public opinion, which will demand the aboli- 
tion of Slavery — to Theodore D. Weld, and Charles Bur- 
leigh, and Benah Green, and Judge Jay, and Dr. C ban- 
ning, and Dr. Follen, and Henry B. Stanton, and Wendell 
Phillips, and others, too numerous to mention, whose elo- 
quence and whose logic have convinced the understandings, 
and warmed the hearts of thousands against the tremen- 
<lous wrongs of slavery, — to Whitlier and Pierpont and 
Lowell, who have written those soul-stirring songs of free- 
dom, that have found a voice in the Hutcbinsons, which 
has made the very stones cry out shame upon the oppres- 
sors of man — and to Arthur Tappan, and Francis Jackson, 
who have poured out their money like water, and periled 
their estates, as if they were of no worth in comparison with 
human rights — aye, and Gerrit Smith who has so liberally 
given his wealth, and his eloquence too, to the cause of the 
enslaved ; and to William Goodell — the Granville Sharpe 
of our country — who by bis penetrating researches inlo the 
provisions of our Constitution, and the principles of Com- 
mon Law, has prepared the way perhaps lor some future 
Chief Justice to decree, that " slaves cannot breathe in 
America," any more than in England. To these men and 
women, and to others, as true hearted as tbev> whom I have 
not time to name, and to others still, whom I may not know, 
but of whose faithful words, and generous labors in the 
cause of the slavey God has been witness — to these, (how- 
ever now despised) will the praise be due, for 1 that deliv- 
erance, which is to come to the oppressed, down trodden 
in our land-rralt hough, my word for it, they will not ask 
for praise, so the work be done. 

We rejoice this day in the act of West India Emancipa- 
tion, not because it gives us a formula, by which the great 
question of human redemption, in our own country, is to be 
solved ; but because it increases our faith in the power of 
that spirit, and the efficiency of those means, by which the 
event we celebrate was mainly brought about. If moral 
power has done so much, we say it may do much more. — 
The height and the depth of it have not yet been fathomed. 
What we propose to do in this country, is not a more hope- 
less task than was the abolition of the slave trade, when 
first determined on by Clarkson and Wilberfbrce ; or the 
overthrow of •Slavery by the later abolitionists of Great 
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Britain. Nay, though the work we have to do be different, 
and much more arduous than theirs, we need not despair, 
we ought not, for we labor on the vantage ground, gained 
by their toils and their sacrifices. 

Some of the provisions of the Bill for West India Eman- 
cipation, may have been such as we cannot approve. But 
we need not thence infer, that the abolition of slavery in 
our Republic cannot be accomplished, by such measures as 
we do approve. And remember the Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem, and the payment of ,£20,000,000 were ftot measures 
Kroposed, or approved, by the abolitionists of Great Britain; 
ut by the political partizan managers, who always sully 
every thing they handle. 

The early abandonment of the Apprenticeship System, 
by the consent of the planters themselves, is a most emphat- 
ic acknowledgement of the truth of the doctrine, on which 
we rely, that the abolition of slavery should be not gradual 
but immediate and entire. (Note C.) 

The pay ment of twenty millions of pounds sterling, as 
the price of liberty, was a compromise of the principle, on 
which we demand freedom for man — a dereliction of the 
claim of liberty as the inalienable right, the birthright of all 
men. Jt seemed to be a recognition too of the justice of 
the 'claim of property in human beings, which is the sem- 
inal wrong in this whdle system of wickedness. 

Then the fact that this immense sum was paid out of the 
revenue of England, a revenue derived by taxation from 
the people, multitudes of whom were already groaning un- 
der the load of public burthens, which the pride of Royalty, 
the assumption of Nobility, the greediness of accumulation 
and thd love of military achievement, had already heaped 
upon the nation — the fact, I say, that this ,£20,000,000 was 
extorted by tax from the already overloaded people of 
Great Britain, seems to make the injustice of the Act of 
Parliament the more glaring. This provision, I acknowl- 
edge, sullies greatly the moral purity of the act ; and I do 
not wonder much, that it has led those, who look only at 
the surface of this matter, to say, that the event, for which 
we give thanks, was after all effected not so much by the 
force of truth as by the power of money. 

Fellow citizens, keep in mind, the abolitionists are not 
responsible for the way in which the Bridlh Government 
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saw fit to do this act of tardy justice to the enslaved. But 
to the abolitionists does belong the praise of having so rous- 
ed the public sentiment and feeling of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, that the government of those United Kingdoms 
could no longer withstand their demand to break the yoke 
of oppression. To the British Parliament be the shame of 
devising the Apprenticeship System. That was not asked 
for by the abolitionists. It was suggested by pro-slavery 
timidity — not by anti-slavery courage and faith in man. — 
To the British Parliament be the shame of having paid 
twenty millions of pounds to the oppressors, some of whom 
were wealthy members of their own body ; instead rather of 
paying a much larger sum to the oppressed, if by the pay- 
ment of money they could have made any adequate com- 
pensation to the enslaved, for the wrongs that had been 
done them. To the British Parliament be the shame of 
having paid this immense sum of money to the strong, that 
they would no longer trample upon the weak ; to the rich, 
that they might no longer rob the poor. But to the British 
people be the praise of consenting, that so much of their very 
life's blood should be drawn from them, if so be it would 
only hasten the bestowment of liberty upon the enslaved. 
The only plea, that will stand a moment in justification 
of this part of the British Act, cannot be set up in behalf of 
a similar measure in our own country. Parliament was 
legislating for distant dependencies upon the English Crown, 
that were not represented. It was about to enforce a 
measure upon them, without their consent — a measure that 
might subject them to some pecuniary loss ; and therefore it 
was urged that compensation ought to be made. This 

Elea, if it were valid for them, would not be for us. Wis 
ave no central government, which has the power to eman- 
cipate the slaves throughout the land. Our Congress can 
do some things towards this result ; and ought to be urged 
to do them, with untiring importunity. But it cannot abol- 
ish slavery throughout the land. This can be done only by 
the legislatures of the several states. It will not therefore 
be done, until majorities of the people in the several states 
have been brought to demand it ; and this they will not do, 
until they have come to see the tremendous wickedness of 
holding men in slavery. And then probably they will no 
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more think of compensating slaveholders, than~of compen- 
sating the holders of stolen goods. 

. Fellow citizens, this is not a question of compensation. 
It is a question of right. The claim of the enslaved to 
freedom, is not invalidated bj the refusal of a third party to 

Eay a price for their redemption. This is not a question 
etween the abolitionists and the slaveholders. It is a ques- 
tion between the slaves and the slaveholders ; and the 
slaveholders must account to Almighty God for the way in 
which they answer it. They may not refuse to give liberty 
to their bondmen, — liberty which they have no right to 
withhold from them a single hour ; they may not refuse to 
give them liberty, because some third party is unable or 
unwilling to pay a price. We must scout the doctrine of 
compensation. It will not bear to be looked at a moment 
in the light of the Gospel — or in. the light of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

When the slaveholders shall have done that, which is 
lawful and right ; when they have recognized the claim 
of their slaves to liberty, and secured them in the enjoy- 
ment of it ; then let them come to us for any pecuniary as- 
sistance, they and the newly freed men may need, to re- 
lieve any present embarrassments, or to carry into opera- 
tion any plans of social improvement ; and they may brand 
us as hypocrites, if we do not show that we count it a pri- 
vilege to help them to the extent of our ability. Let the 
coffers of the nation be thrown open to aid them. Let 
them have a carte blanche upon the wealth of the free states 
if they need it, when they have done that, which alone pre- 
vents their becoming as rich and happy as we are. But let 
thfe'm not talk to us of compensation. This can be listened 
to with patience only by those, who believe men may have 
a good right of property in the bodies and souls of their fel- 
low men. . 

Compensation — yes! there is a compensation, which 
thfey shall have, if they give liberty to their slaves — a com- 
pensation above all price — the rich reward of right doing. 
If they will but break the yoke of oppression, and set their 
captives free ; then shall light break forth upon them as the 
morning, and moral, social health shall spring forth speedi- 
ly. The Lord shall guide them, and satisfy their souls ; 
and their country, which now slavery blights, shall become 
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like a well watered garden ; and they shall gladly build up 
ihe old waste places — instead of seeking for other, new 
lands to desolate and curse. 

. But some there are, perhaps many, who do not believe 
these blessed results, or results like these, have followed 
emancipation in the British W. Indies. All such persons 
must have shut their eyes to certain radiant facts, that may 
be seen and known of all men who will look for them* 
They must have closed their ears to the best attested testi- 
mony, that could be given to us on the subject ; and have 
opened them only to hear the statements of prejudiced, in- 
terested individuals ; or the statements of those who 
have obviously not known what ought to be expected — 
what ought to be called success — under the circumstances 
of the case. All the rest of my paper, and quires more, 
would not contain the gratifying reports, that have been 
made by wise and good men, whose word is above suspi- 
cion, who have been to the W. Indies and made it a business 
carefully and impartially to collect facts, showing just how 
emancipation is working there.' Other statements too, 
equally satisfactory, have been giVten officially by the offi- 
cers of the government, and the legislatures of the several 
tolonies. I do not wish, with all my anxiety about the suc- 
cess of this experiment, I do not wish to have any better 
evidence than is before the world, of the success of eman- 
cipation in W. Indies ; and much of that evidence I am wil- 
ling to £ke as it comes from the opposers of this righteous 
cause. (Note D.) 

No one can deny, that emancipation has taken place 
there. Throughout the British West Indies, eight hundred 
thousand human beings who were slaves, now are free— 
and have been so since 1834. They received the boon of 
freedom gratefully ; and, in the joy of their deliverance, for- 
got the wrongs and cruelties, that had been inflicted upon 
them in their bondage. Instead of using their unchained 
bands to wreak vengeance upon their oppressors, they have 
not, as was confidently predicted, they have not in atfy in- 
stances " cut their masters' throats ;" but have shown a dis- 
position to forget the past, and live at peace. 

Now is not this a most encouraging fact, a glorious fact, 
that such a change has taken place in the condition of so 
large a population, and all so quietly. Does it not increase 
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our confidence in humanity ? And are we Americans— 
we, whose fathers sacrificed every thing for liberty — are 
we the people coldly to withhold expressions of our joy, 
that nearly a million of our fellow men are set free, until 
we can be satisfied that there is, or will be, just as much su- 
gar and coffee raised there as there used to be ? Is the pe- 
cuniary advantage of the change any test of its value ? If 
it were, I should be willing to abide that test, so soon as 
the influence of emancipation has had time to operate, with- 
out the counteracting influences, which flow from the bad 
Eassions of those, the pride of whose tyranny has been bro- 
en, from whose hands has been wrenched irresponsible 
power. But I ask again, is the pecuniary advantage or dis- 
'advantage of the change in the condition of the enslaved, 
any test of its value ? What though the exports of the isl- 
and should become inconsiderable, is that to be thought 
of, if suffering humanity be relieved, if tyranny is re- 
strained, if the injured are redressed, the ignorant enlight- 
ened, and those, who were living like domesticated brutes, 
are brought to live like human beings ? I am almost asham- 
ed to ask these questions, and yet (so besotted are many of 
my countrymen with the feeling that money is the one thing 
needful, that, if a measure adopted does not result in some 

Fecuniary advantage, it is a failure,) the only objection, 
have heard, to the emancipation in the W. Indies, has been 
that property is depreciating in value, that the freed men 
will not work, and the exports are much smaller £an they 
used to be. No one pretends, that the freed men them* 
selves are not so happy. No one pretends* that they com- 

Elain of the change in their condition, and pine for the 
lessings and privileges of slavery. Nor does aay one al- 
lege that they nave become more violent, ferocious, danger- 
ous to their white neighbors than they were before. Noth- 
ing of this kind can be alleged, in face of the abundant ev- 
idence to the contrary. 

But then they are lazy, 'tis said, they will notl work. W If 
this be true, they have as good a right to be lazy as the 
white people have, and no one will say they are more so. 
If the mildness of the climate be such, that they can live al- 
most without shelter, and with clothing that costs but a tri- 
fle ; and if they have no disposition to work for more than 
enough to supply their simple wants, spending the rest of 
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their time in listlessness, or in such pastimes as they Jtffancy, 
we may regret that they have no more enterprize, and no 
better taste; but reproach comes to them with an ill. grace 
from the indolent whites, in whose manner of life there ia 
little that is superior to that of the freed-men, as our oppo- 
nents describe it. If the freed men are content to lie half 
the day in some cool, grassy retreats, or to bask in the sun- 
shine, satisfied with the simple food, which they may pro* 
cure from the earth with little toil, and with the pure, health- 
ful waters that are distilled for them from the clouds, I see 
riot why they should be reproached, any more than? the 
wealthy planters, who loll half the day upon stuffed sofas, 
and pamper their appetites with rich viands, and the costly 
decoctions, which men have devised, so often to their ruin*. 

If it be true that they are averse to labor, what has made 
them so ? what but the hatefulness of coercion ? Associa- 
ted in their minds, as labor must be, with all the applian- 
ces of the task master, who could wonder, if they loathed 
thfe sight of an implement of husbandry, or a mechanical 
tool ? And how should this evil effect of their past condi- 
tion be corrected, but by such a course of treatment, and 
such an example on the part of the whites, as shall lead 
them to see the advantages of industry, and by awakening 
a desire for the increased comforts which it will procure, 
make them willing to comply with the conditions and incur 
the toil, by which alone those increased comforts can be 
obtained ? 

But, fellow-citizens, believe me, most of .this complaint 
against the freedmen in the West Indies, has no other foua-» 
elation than this — they are unwilling to labor for nothing, or 
that which is next to nothing. Ever since their emancipation, 
the planters, especially of Jamaica, from which island most 
of this complaint comes, have been endeavoring to oblige 
the freedmen to work for wages, that are inadequate to the 
support of their families. The freed-men were willing to 
labor for fifty cents a day ; but the planters, many of them, 
refused to give more than twenty Jive cents a day 5 and out of 
this. pittance, demanded, as rent for their cabins, fifty cents 
a week, leaving the laborers but a dollar for the support of 
themselves and their dependants. For such wages, a great 
many refused to work, preferring to retire to the mountain-, 
otis districts, and other unoccupied lands, and got a. simple 
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living *C they might. Should we not respect them all the 
more, for showing this respect for themselves, and their 
rights, li for one, am thankful, that they will not work for 
such wages as men grown old in slaveholding may think 
enough for them. And I rejoice that such is the climate of 
the West Indies, and so abundant the spontaneous produc- 
tions of the soil, that they can live, in tolerable comfort, 
without selling themselves for a piece of bread. Would to 
God, that the poor people in the cities of our own country 
could as easily escape from those extortioners among us, 
who are willing to fatten upon their life's blood — to get rich 
by paying wages, that are not half enough to supply the 
wants of our mere animal nature. I rejoice that the soil 
and climate of Jamaica are such as to encourage the freed- 
men,and that their spirit is such as to prompt them, to leave 
the plantations un tilled, rather than work for men, who 
would oppress them still. This fact increases my confi- 
dence in them all the more, — my assurance that they have 
feelings, which become them as men. And when I am told 
that the amount of produce, raised on the Island, is more- 
over greatly lessened by the unwillingness of many of the 
freed-men to have their wives and daughters labor in the 
fields, preferring that they should live more like other fe- 
males, I could clap my hands for joy at this evidence of 
their hamanity. I should not grieve if there were never 
another hogshead of sugar exported from the Island, if I 
could only know, that the long oppressed laborers of Jamai- 
ca were coming to taste more and more of the sweets of do- 
mestic life ; and were seeking individual and social, intellec- 
tual and moral improvement, rather than riches for them- 
selves or others. I am such an ultraist as to believe, that 
there are some things much better for men, for all men, than 
riches — than "gold, aye, thau much fine gold." 

My hearers, I have inquired into these complaints, which 
have come to us through certain channels from the West 
Indies. If any of you will take one tithe of the pains, that 
I have, to inform yourselves, you will know that what I say 
is true. If the planters would pay fair wages, there would 
be little reluctance on the part of the freed-men to labor for 
them. And if they will not, I hope their lands may be al- 
lowed to return to the wilderness. 

Let the representations of the state of things in the West 
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Indies, be what they may ; let the worst representation, that 
has been given, be true; one thing we know, that the eight 
hundred thousands, who once were slaves there, are slaves 
no more. This fact alone should be enough to fill out 
hearts with joy unspeakable. Were the love of liberty 
alive irt our land, were not the people of the south drunk 
with the blood of their victims, and the people of the north 
besotted with the lust of gain, the fact that eight hundred 
thousand slaves have been set free, would raise a shout of 
thanksgiving throughout our borders. Deliverance from 
bondage is the first thing to be done for the redemption of 
the enslaved. Enslavement is an insuperable barrier to hu- 
man improvement. When this barrier is effectually broken 
down, then, and not till then, are the golden gates thrown 
open to endless progress in knowledge and virtue. This 
barrier is broken down in the British West Indies. Halle- 
lujah! praise ye the Lord for that! And if it must take 
generations, to recover the freed-men from the deterioration 
wrought by slavery, we will thank God all the more, that 
the commencement of their recovery has been no longer de- 
layed. We rejoice that they are free ; that they are ac- 
counted men ; that their rights are to be henceforth protected 
by the British arm. We need no prophetic foresight to as- 
sure us, that this is the dawn of their better day. 

We rejoice this day for all the oppressed throughout the 
British Realm. Millions of the subjects of Great Britain 
are groaning under burdens, too grievous to be borne. All 
the laboring classes in England are cruelly oppressed. The 
people of Ireland are peeled and scathed by the avarice of 
their masters. Countless thousands in Hindoostan are 
trodden under foot. Surely the British philanthropists will 
persevere in the good work they have begun. The moral 
energy, the faith, which have achieved emancipation in the 
West Indies, cannot, will not slumber until justice and mer- 
cy are shown to all the subjects of that Empire, upon whose 
possessions the sun never sets. 

We rejoice in anticipation of the effect, which the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies must produce upon our 
own country. No doubt there are many in this land, who 
delight in the possession of absolute power; who boast of 
the shame of living upon the unpaid labor of the poor. Yet 
there are, I doubt not, a large number of persons, who with- 
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hold themselves from all efforts for the relief of the en- 
slaved, because of the fear that they are unfit for free- 
dom. Of this unreasonable apprehension, the history of 
the West Indies, for the last ten years, must entirely relieve 
them. ' There now are eight hundred thousand witnesses to 
our countrymen of the safety of immediate emancipation. 
Nay more ; these are but a part of a much larger population, 
who all declare to the recreant sons of the fathers of this 
Republic, that it is safe to treat men as men ; safe, to restore 
them to their birthright; safe, to liberate them from slavery. 
OnCe more, we rejoice in the brightening prospects of 
the world. We see, we feel, we own, that with God all 
things are possible. ♦There is nothing now of evil among 
men, of the removal of which we need despair. The morn- 
ing of universal emancipation has dawned. Ay, the sun of 
liberty has risen high above the horizon. The mental and 
moral power of true philanthropy, has made itself felt. It 
has achieved a noble work. It needs never distrust itself 
again. Well may we rejoice, take courage, and press on; 
for now we see, that nothing is too hard to be undertaken, 
which ought to be accomplished ; that if God be for us, it 
matters not though the whole world be against us. 



Note A. 

At that point of the address where reference is made to this Note, I introduced 
some extempore remarks, upon Gov. Hammond's letters to Thomas Clarkson. He 
taunts that venerable philanthropist, with the ill success of all his protracted labors 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade ; nay, worse than ill success, the disastrous con- 
sequences of all that had been, done to procure the legal suppression of that traffic. 
The Governor alleges, that the trade has gone on, increasing in amount and in cru- 
elty, ever since its prohibition by the British Parliament, and the American Con- 
gress. I mean not to deny, the truth of this allegation. It. may be sustained by top 
much evidence. But I protest against the use which Governor Hammond has made 
of the fact. Clarkson and Wilberforce assailed first the trade, because they saw all 
about them the men, who were engaged in it; and the proofs of the atrocity, wera 
at hand, and not afar off. If they had ceased from their labors here, there might 
have been some more reason for the contempt which Gov. H. would throw upon 
their work. Bat their success in procuring the. prohibition .of the trade, only led 
them to renewed exertions for the abolition of the whole system of slavery* Nf* 
are they to be ridiculed for not having seen from the beginning, that, as the. latter 
included the former, all their efforts would have been, to batter purpose directed 
against slavery rather than the trade. Men generally have to learn by experience 
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how to labor to the best advantage. But it may not be denied, that much wat gain- 
ed to the cause of humanity, when the British Parliament, aad the American Cea> 
great were brought to denounce the Slave Trade as piracy. 

The endeavors of the British Government to enforce this prohibition, have been 
oa the whole, commendable, especially since 1834. But the duplicity of our Gev- 
erntteat has, in a great measure, thwarted those endeavors. See D*. Madden'* 
Letter to Dr. Channing, and Fowell Buxton's work on the Slave Trade. Although 
nrjr bosom is hot with indignation, I wish to use no stronger language than I find in 
a recent number of the " Onondaga Standard/' taken from the " Rochester Daily 
Advertiser "—both of them democratic papers. "It was contemplated that the 
Stave Trade should be prohibited after 1808. It has indeed been made piracy; but 
the law has ever been evaded ; and our government, under the influence of slave* 
holders 4 dictation, has hitherto virtually connived at its continuance, by insisting oik 
the exemption from visitation and search, of all vessels carrying the flag of the Un* 
ion. What wrong was ever done, or likely to be done, by an examination simply to 
ascertain whether our flag was not fraudulently assumed to cover piracy and rob* 

I rejoice to learn, from a correspondent of the N. Y. Evangelist, writing from Bra- 
zil, that the Hon. Mr. Wise, the American Minister there, has been vigorously pro* 
ecuting an investigation into this infamous business. Mr. Wise says in his official 
communication to the Secretary of State — " Documents herewith transmitted .will 
show the nature, connections, and extent of the African jSlave Trade, as it is, aad has 
for some time been, unblushingly carried on by our citizens wider ourfiag. It has 
grown so bold and so bad, as no longer to wear a mask, even to those who reside 
here, and who are at all acquainted with the trade between Brazil and Africa." And 
we are told, by the above correspondent, that Mr. Wise has expressed the opinion, 
" that if the people of the United States knew the extent to which this worst of pi- 
racies is conducted under their flag, and by vessels launched and owned in their free, 
northern waters, a law would be passed at the very next session of Congress, for- 
bidding all trade with the coast of Africa," because the vessels, which go upon that 

coast, are sure to be engaged directly or indirectly in the slave trade. 

> ■ 

Note B. 

RESULT OF EMANCIPATION. ' 

Many conflicting statements have been made, in relation to the etifeet 
which emancipation has produced upon the character and condition, 
both moral and physical, of the blacks in the English West India ItJ* 
ands. In a debate had in the English House of Commons, in 184% 
Lord Stanley made the following statement, on which, it seems to me, 
full reliance may be placed. 

" That the emancipation of the negro population of the West Indies had, in die 
benefits which were derived from it, exceeded the most sanguine expectations of .the 
most ardent advocates of the measure. In ^every one of the islands, the *hyf$oti 
condition and prosperity of the laboring classes had reached to an extent Jar greater 
than had been anticipated; and what was still more gratifying, the improvement ie 
their physical condition was accompanied by a corresponding improvement in their 
social and moral habits. Religious instruction had produced its anticipated' effects^ 
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inducing greater parity in domestic life, and creating a stronger desire for education. 
This he considered to be a result infinitely more important than any improvement ia 
their physical condition. (Hear, hear.) To show that he did not exaggerate the 
vast improvement which had taken place in the habits and conditions of the West 
Indian laborers, he would reed to the House an extract from an official document, 
which he had a short time since addressed to a foreign power in answer to a state- 
ment, in which the great experiment of emancipation was alluded to as having prov- 
ed a failure. The words were these: * It will be found that the British emancipa- 
tion took place without the occurrence of a single instance of tumult or disturb- 
ance ; that the joy of the negroes on the 1st of August, 1834, was orderly, sober 
and religious ; that since emancipation, the negroes had been thriving and content- 
ed ; that they have varied their manner of living, and multiplied their comforts and 
enjoyments; that their offences against the laws have become more and more light 
and infrequent; that their morals have been improved; that marriage has become 
more and more substituted for concubinage; that they are eager for education, 
rapidly advancing in knowledge, and powerfully influenced by the ministers of reli- 
gion. Such are among the results of emancipation which are plain and indisputable; 
and these results constitute in the estimation of Her Majesty's Government and the 
people of England the complete success of the British emancipation, in so far as re* 
lates to the primary and paramount objects of that act. 7 " 

The results have Dot been alike io all the colonies, for the obvious 
reason, that the procedure of the planters, and other employers, has 
been different in the different colonies. In Antigua, where the planters 
rejected the Apprenticeship System, and chose immediate and entire 
emancipation in 1834 ; and where the conduct of the employers, tow- 
ards the newly freed men, has been comparatively considerate and gen- 
erous, all the blessed effects, spoken of by Lord Stanley, have follow- 
ed, and good crops besides. The following is an extract from a recent 
number of " the Antigua Observer." 

" We believe it may be asserted with truth, that not more than one third of those, 
who during Slavery, were employed in the field labor of estates, are now continu- 
ously occupied in that work. * * * A great many have withdrawn from sugar 
cultivation altogether ; many work only occasionally as jobbers, when their own in- 
dependent settlements do not require their presence. Notwithstanding this, the first 
ten years of freedom, with one-third the number of laborers, have given at least at 
large, and I believe larger average crops, than the last ten yean of Slavery, with 
three times the hands. How is this fact explained ; and how does it comport with 
the heavy and abounding complaints, which we constantly hear 1 * * * It is 
certainly consolatory to reflect, that whatever may have been the fate of some other 
islands, the average crop of Antigua has not diminished since emancipation, though 
she has had to strive against the disastrous effects of an unprecedented physical evil, 
(annual drought) which the other islands in a great measure have escaped." 

In Jamaica, whence come most,, if not all, the complaints we hear, 
there has been from the beginning a very ungenerous spirit, on the part 
of the planters ; and to their oppressive measures may be fairly attribu- 
ted, the evils of which they complain. The following are extracts from 
an article in a late English paper— " The League." The statements 
speak for themselves. 
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After the period of emancipation, when the planters could no longer compel the* 
negroes to work by the whip, they endeavored to compel them to work at such wa- 
ges as they chose to dictate ; and, in cases of refusal, unroofed and even demolished 
their cottages ; trod their provision-grounds under foot with oxen ; increased their 
rent double, treble and even fourfold ; distrained their goods and imprisoned their 
persons. This spirit of persecution, with the view to compel labor on their own 
terms, is not extinct, but it has assumed another form. Open oppression became 
dangerous— it was necessary to disguise it under the forms of law, and so the colo- 
nial Legislatures (composed of planters) — under the pretext of there being a short 
supply of laborers, and the public welfare (the welfare of the said planters) requi- 
ring an increase— -have passed laws to encourage the immigration of foreign labor- 
ers, not by every planter importing at his own expense any such laborers he may 
need, but, to remedy the evil of high wages, by taxing the bread and other ntce** 
saries of the negroes, for the purpose of providing a fund for bringing rival 
labor into competition with theirs. ******* .*« ! 

The duty on flour has been raised from 4s. to 6s. per barrel. Corn meal is an ar- 
ticle of great consumption by the laboring population. In the time of Slavery, when 
purchased by the planters to feed the negroes, the duty was three pence per barrel. 
Now that the free negro has to purchase it for himself, the duty has been raised to 
three shillings ! When the slave-owners fed their negroes with rice, the duty was 
one shilling per cwt. ; now that the negroes have become buyers of rice, the duty 
is four shillings per cwt. Salt fish, for slaves, paid a duty of 6d per cwt. ; for 
free negroes, it now pays 2s per cwt. Turtle, which the negroes do not eat,h duty 
free. Pork, imported to feed slaves, paid only a trifling tax ; now that it is import-' 
ed to feed the free negroes, it pays 20s. 6d. Soap, to wash the hands of slaves, 
paid 9d. per box ; to wash freemen, it must pay 2s. per box. 

Since emancipation, the negroes have purchased little freeholds, and a groat de^ 
mand has arisen for timber to build their houses. Before freedom, the tax on white 
and pitch pine was 4s. ; but since, it has been raised to 8s. for white, and 12s. for 
pitch pine; and the tax on shingles has in like manner been raised from Is. to 4s. 
and 8s. But whilst the duties on all the necessary articles consumed by the negroes 
have thus been raised since they became freemen, the duty on staves for sugar hogs* 
heads, which they do not use, has been kindly reduced from 12s. the duty during 
Slavery, to 2s. ; and the tax on wooden hoops, which was 4s. has been reduced to 
Is. 1 The sum expended to import other laborers at the expense of the negroes, up 
to 1844, amounted to £128,271, besides £95,000 voted for the same object during 
the present year. 

Now, will it be believed, in the face of this outcry about the scarcity of laborers, 
and the high price of labor, that the average rate of wages in Jamaica is only Is. 
per day out of crop, and Is. 6d. per day during crop ? * * * * * 

The rude state of cultivation in Jamaica, sufficiently accounts for all their difficul- 
ties. A recent writer (Fhillippo) observes—" Almost the only implements of hus- 
bandry in common use, are the hoe, the bill, the cutlass, and the axe. Manure is 
conveyed to the fields on the heads of laborers in baskets or trays, filled by the hoe ; 
exhibiting in these respects no improvement on the rude usages of our Saxon fore- 
fathers ! Little is done in the way of drainage, alternate crops, artificial grasses, or 
manuring. Soils are usually wrought until exhausted ; after which they lie fallow 
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tor several yean. ' The farmer may form tome idea of the waste of labor in the 
West Indie*,' says an intelligent American traveller, (Dr. Hovey,) 'by supposing fab 
hud* to be all cultivated with Indian corn, and no agricultural implements allowed 
Mm, except a mule, a pack-saddle, a wooden tray, and a stab hoe* 1 The old meth- 
ods ef cultivation are the rale — the improvements the exception. The hoe, the eat* 
lass, and the tray, and others of equal antiquity, still usurp the place of the plough 
and spade, the muck-fork, the wheelbarrow, and the tumbril; .whilst the practical 
knowledge of the last century is still regarded by many as superior to the experi* 
ence and science of the present day." ******** 

It is calculated that, in planting canes, a pair of horses and a plough will do 
the work of thirty-jive men. What is wanted, then, is not an importation 
or Hill Coolies, but an importation or horses and ploughs, A»b ma- 
chinery, to make labor more productive. We have lying before us the most abun- 
dant evidence that sugar can be— -ay, that it it — made by free labor as cheap in 
Jamaica as in any other country, and that it can be made cheaper. Happily there 
are even in Jamaica a few intelligent and enterprising planters, and these, like our 
most intelligent agriculturists, repudiate protection and desire to see it abolished.— 
Among this number is Mr. George Price, of Worthy-park, St. John's, who has ad- 
dressed an interesting letter to the Jamaica Times, dated April 12, 1845, in which 
lie expressly states " that, if the cries for protection and immigration could be over- 
come by a general cry for the one thing needful, capital, to be expended in improv- 
ed cultivation, the crops mould be doubled in Jive years; that they would exceed 
the largest crops ever made in the island, without the addition of one single la* 
barer ; and that they would afford a large net profit to the proprietor." * * * 

We are told that no stimulus but the whip will induce the negro to work like a 
white man. The experiment has been for the first time fairly tried on the railway 
now making in Jamaica, and, we are happy to say, with the most complete success. 
The stimulus of a just reward for labor, and kind and honorable treatment, has prov- 
ed equally efficacious in Jamaica as in England. The negroes on the line are em- 
ployed on piece-work, and, notwithstanding the exhausting heat of the climate, they 
have performed daily an equal amount of labor with laborers engaged in the same 
kind of work in England ; indeed, the engineer declares " he prefers the negroes to 
Irish and Scotch laborers." Their earnings on piece-work amount to 2s. per day. 
Here is an important and gratifying fact, proving the superiority of free over slave 
labor; and we trust our Anti-Slavery friends, supporting the sugar monopoly, will pon- 
der it before they presume again to raise the cry that free labor needs protection. 

Notes C & D. 

For the want of room, we must content ourselves with referring our readers to 
some of the sources, from which we should have drawn the information, we intend- 
ed to give in these notes. 

Thome and Kimball's Journal of a Tour through the West Indies, in 1837, 

The Journal of Sylvester Hovey, Prof, of Nat. Phil, and Math, in Amherst Col* 
lege, 1838. 

Joseph. John Gurney's Letters to Henry Clay, 1840. 

Journal of Truman, Jackson and Longstreth, 1840— Ml. 
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